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THE LAST IN THE LEASE. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


‘Way, then, Grace, where was the good of all the learning 
I gave you, girl darlint, if you won’t read us what’s on the pa- 
per; sure it’s plegsant at times, to hear the news.’ 

‘Uncle dear, sure it’s all the pleasure in life I’d have in ac- 
commodating you,’ replied Grace, still continuing to twirl her 
wheel. ‘Only that, you see, I can’t read and spin at the same 
time.’ 

‘What news you tell us,’ pete Corney Burnett, or as he 
was commonly called ‘Black Burnett ;’ ‘what news you tell us. 
Who ever expected youto read and spin at the same time? 
And indeed, dear Grace, its glad of an excuse I’d be, set aside 
the reading, to get you from your wheel; the burand the twirl 
of it’s never out of my eyes nor ears.’ 

‘It’s eager to make the linen I am, to keep us cleanand com- 
fortable,—and you above all, uncle; to see you comfortable, 
sure, is the pride of my life, to say nothing of the blessing.’ 

‘Thank you, Grace; I believe it from my heart. And why 
shouldn’t i: since the day I promised my poor brother (God 
be good to him! ) to be a father to the both of you, I never had 
an aching heart on your account, anyhow.’ 

‘Nor on account of poor Michael either, uncle. Poor Michael, 
for the sense God has left in him, is as good a boy as is to be 
found in a month of Sundays.’ 

‘Ay,’ replied Burnett, sorrowfully; ‘but it’s very mournful 
tosee him sitting there, staring into the turf fire, and seeming 
to care for nothing on the living earth but that cur of a dog.’ 

‘Snap loves him dearly: it’s wonderful, so it is, to see how he 
watches every turn Michael takes; the poor baste’s eye is never 
tired looking at him, nor his ear never shut to his voice,’ said 
Grace, putting aside her wheel and unfolding the remnants of 
a tattered newspaper. 

‘Read the news—read the news,’ reiterated the half-idiot 
boy, who had been, as his uncle truly said, staring into the turf 
fire, his dog curled round his feet, and his long, bony fingers 
clasped over his knees. 

‘Read the news, Grace. What you see wrong in others, 
mend in yourself,—what you see wrongin others, mend in your- 
self;—is that the news Grace?’ 

Grace could hardly forbear smiling at the rapidity with which 
he pronounced and repeated a sentence that had obtained for 
him the sobriquet of ‘Preaching Michael;’ and she replied—‘I 
think, Mick, honey, it would be news if people did so.’ 

‘Ay,’ repeated the idiot, ‘what yousee wrung in others, mend 
in yourself,’ 

‘Hold your whisht, will you?’ exclaimed Black Burnett. 
‘What name’s to the paper you’ve got, Grace? 

‘That’s more than I can tell you uncle dear,’ replied the gen- 
tle girl; ‘for the name’s clean tore off: but sure it’s no matter 
for the name; one paper’s as good as another. ” 

‘Oh! be quiet, now; don’t you mind that some papers are for 
ene side and some for tother,—and both can’t be right, that’s 
an impossibility. How ould isit?? 

‘I can’t tell that either, uncle; but it can’t be very ould, for 
just down here it says that small bonnets are all the thing, and 
the last time Mrs. Hays, of the Grate house, was past here, she 
had a hat like a griddle; so, as she’s tip-top she’d have tip-top 
fashions. Why not? Sol’m sure the paper’s not over a fort- 
night printed any way.’ 

‘Well read what they’re after saying in the big Houses of 
Parliament, and all about Counsellor Dan; read every word, not 
as you did the last loan of a paper I had: Barney Doolen told 
me twice as much out of it as you read, Grace.’ 

‘Barney made it then,’ exclaimed Grace, nevertheless colour- 


ing deeply, for she knew the charge was not altogether unfoun- | 


ded, as she wasin the habit of skipping a great deal. ‘Barney 
made the news, I say uncle; for! read it from top to bottom 
—and then again, and again,—and most of it backwards to 


ae you: it took me as long as I'd spin a pound of flax—so 
1 id. 


‘I wish I knew if that paper was one of the right sort,’ | 


said Burnett, without heeding her observation. 

‘I’m sure it is,’ she replied; ‘for at the very top it begins 
with ‘Father Mulvaney’s Sarmon.’ 

‘A priest’s sarmon put on the paper’ repeated the good man, 
tubing his hands gleesomely, and drawing his‘creepie’ closer 
to the fire; ‘let’s have it, Grace. Now show your fine larning, 


my girl;—but asy there,—first let me light my doodeen. | 
he continued, after screwing up his tobaco in a piece | 


Augh! 
of dirty brown paper and thrusting itinto a hole in the wall 
for safety” Augh! Grady’s tobacco isn’t worth a farthing a 
pound—he awalys keeps it in paper.’ 

‘What you see wron 
ed the natural. 


‘He has you there, 


gin others, mend in yourself,’ exclai 


the paper-ends sticking out of the wall. 


| ‘Read the sarmon,— one at a time, if you plaze, Miss Grace,’ 
said Burnett, looking serious; but Grace, before she did her 
uncle’s bidding, sprang up, and kissed his wrinkled cheek affec- 
tionately, whispering, ‘You are not angry with your own poor 
Grace?’ The seriousness passed from the old man’s brow, and 
Grace commenced showing her‘larning.” She had not finished 
the first sentence, however, when she stopped, and said, 
‘Uncle, it’s very strange, but this sarmon is spelt quare—not in 
good English.’ 

‘A mighty fine judge you are, to be sure,’ replied Burnett, 
again roused tothe ‘short passing anger.’ ‘A mighty fine 
scholar you must be to faut a priest’s sarmon and the printing 
of a newspaper! I suppose you'll be for preaching and prin- 
ting yourself.’ 

Grace recommenced :— 

‘Boys and girls—but most particular boys—we must all die! 
Ah indeed, die,—as sure as grass grows or wather runs. 
Now, you see that the grate min of ould times are all dead! 
Not a mortial sowl of thim allalive.’ Uncle,’ said Grace, pau- 
sing, ‘do you think that’s true?” 

‘True!’ repeated Black Burnett, not lookingin the mildest 
manner from under the deep and shaggy brows which had gain- 
ed him his cognomen; ‘to be sure; and to all reason it’s true. 
Show me one of the people of ould times that’s alive.’ 

ss Myran, of Crag’s-pass, near Carrickburn,’s above a 
hundred,’ replied Grace, who feared, she hardly knew why, 
that the sermon was a sort of quiz upon the priesthood, though 
she dared not say so. 

‘Molly Myran!? again repeated her uncle, contemptuously. 
‘God help the child! Sure no one’s worth talking of amongst 
the rale ancients that’s less than a thousand or two! Go on 
with the sarmon. 

Grace continued— 

‘There was Julius Casar, and twelve of them there was—mor- 
tus est—he’s dead! ? 

‘Morty who?’ inquired Burnett, sharply. 

‘Mortus est!—M-O-R,’ continued poor Grace, reading and then 
spelling the letters. 

‘I hope — reading what’s on the paper,’ persisted her 
uncle, doubtingly. 

‘As true as Gospel,’ she replied, ‘that is what I’m reading. 
“There was the great Cleopathra, an Egyptian, and a grate war- 
rior; he used todirink purlsfor wather—Mortus est—he’sdead 
too! There wasMare Antony, agreat frind and co-ajuthor of 
Cleopathra’s, he had a grate turn for boating andthe like--Mortus 
eit—he’s dead, too! There was Charleymange, a grate Frinch 
man of larning and tongues, and with his larning—Mortus est 
—he’sdead, too! There was the grate Alexandre, the gineral of 
the whole wide world! ? 


‘Lord save us!’ ejaculated the old man, as he knocked the 


back of the chimney. 


‘The whole wide world!’ repeated Grace; ‘ “he used to 
roar and baw! whenever he couldn’t set a faction fight a-foot; 
and it isn’t at that he’d stop, if he had his own way, for it was 
all fun to him ;—Mortus est!—he’s dead, too! There was the 


he’s dead, too! There was the wonderful Arkimedays, he was 
a great magician, anadmiral, and a navigator; he used to set 
ships 0” fire by just looking at them through a spy-glass; he had 
an eye, boys, like aprocess. Mortus est—he’s dead, too!—’? 

_ ‘Grace,’ interrupted the old man, ‘1 believe, after all, you’re 
right. I wish I had the name of that paper. I don’t think it’s 
of the true sort, so [’ll roul it up, put it into my pocket, show 
it to his reverence at the “station” on Friday, and ask him if 
the sarmon’s a right one.’ 





| less to refer to the paragraphs on fashion, as all girls in Ireland 
jand out of Ireland invariably do. ‘Sure, I’m not so fond of 
spending my time at anything of the sort.” She continued 
| looking over column after column, until at last she came toa 
| name she thought she had heard her uncle speak of. 

| ‘Didn’t you know one James Kenneth, uncle? 

| ‘To be sure I did, Grace. what has honest Jemmy been 
| after to be put on the paper? 

‘He’s dead, uncle.’ 


‘The Lord be good to us!’ ejaculated the old man; ‘James 


| 
| Kenneth was fifteen years to the good younger than me!—My | 


| poor Grace !’—— Pea 

‘Why, what had I to do with him!” inquried the girl, aston- 
| ished at her uncle’s earnestness. 

‘Not much to be sure,—and yet you had, Grace, as a body 
| < say.’— . 

‘But what’s very strange, uncle, is, that just under his death, 
| is the death of his son Thomas,—a young man in his seven- 
| teenth year!” 
| Grace was so intent on the paragraph, for people are always 


| that she kept her eyes fixed onthe paper, and it was some min- 


i her uncle’s countenance. She sprang from her seat, when she 


ashes out of his pipe against a stone which projected from the 


great Cicero, a mighty fine pracher, like myself,—Morlus est— __ 


‘Just let me go over it a bit first,’ said Grace, intending doubt- | 


looked up, and flinging herarms round his neck, inquired if 
he was ill. 

I have observed the manifestations of joy and grief in the in- 
habitants of many lands. The Scotch are wisely taught from 
infancy to subdue their feelings; they bring them at an earl 
period of life under a quaker-like subjection, which, thoug' 
decidedly advantageous to themselves, shadows a coldness upon 
the feelings of others. The expressions of English sympathy 
or anxiety, though the sincerest in the world, are blunt and 
ungraceful. You feel that those of French tenderness are 
tricked and garlanded with a view to effect; their tears are 
shed after a form—their sorrow is made picturesque. But the 
anxiety, the earnestness, the truthfulness of Irish sympathy— 
sorrow—tenderness—burst uncontrouled from the heart,—the 

heart I should say, for old hearts learn how to regulate 
their feelings, and it is well they do, for otherwise they would 
go hackled and tortured to their graves. To one accustomed 
only to the well-bred “= of modern society, the earnest and 
gushing sympathy with which an Irish girl enters into the joys, 
griefs, hopes and fears of those she loves, presents quite a new 
and delightful reading of human nature,—it is most beautiful 
and eloquent initscharacter! She loses all consideration of 
self—she weeps—she laughs—because those she loves weep or 
laugh. She forgets that she is a separate creation—and feels 
asif created for her friends—friends!—the word is all too cold 
to express her devotion, it must de seen to be understood—exci- 
ted, or it can never be appreciated as it deserves. Grace Bur- 
nett wasa creature of smiles and tears—a sunbeam or a shad- 
ow. She had never been seen to frown, though she was often 
sad, because her uncle was at times moody, even to ill-temper 
—the neighbours said they sometimes pitied her; had they un- 
derstood the happiness she felt in soothing his irritations, they 
would have envied her her delight when saying—*No one can 
please my dear uncle half as well as I.’ Grace was proud of 
the influence her affectionate gentleness had gained over Black 
Burnett. And now, when she hung round him and inquired so 
earnestly if he was ill, and what troubled him, she thought her 
heart would break at hie continued silence: even her idiot bro- 
ther seem to sympathize with her—he fidgetted on his seat, 
looked at her, shuffled his fingers through his ‘hair, and at last 
came and stood by her side. 

‘Something’s come entirely over him that I’ve no skill in,’ 
she said at last, desparingly.—*Mick, speak to him, Mick— 
he’ll mind you, maybe.’ 

‘What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself;’ muttered 
the idiot. 
| ‘Ay, Grace—my poor Grace—and that’s it sure enough;’ 

said her uncle, recovering from his stupor,—‘that’s it!—the sar- 
mon that poor natural preaches was ever more in my ear, and 
maybe that was the reason it did not reach my heart—* What 
you see wrong in others, mend in yourself..— Wasn’t I constant 
at Mr. Hanway of Mount Grove, to get a lease of years, instead 
of lives, for his farm ?—didn’t I worry Mr. Maguire till he had 
his lease properly drawn ;— and when forty acres of the best ar- 
able land in the county went clean out of the hands of Nicolas 
| Cruise, who passed so many censures on his carelessness as 
| Black Burnett?” 
| What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself, again said 
| Michael. 
| * By the blessed saints!’ exclaimed Burnett, his agitated feel- 
| ings taking another turn, and glad of an escape by words or 
violence,* if you — that to me again, you poor tantalizing 
ill-featured fool! I'll find if there’s any brains in your scull! 
—It’s a purty thing for you to be reproaching me, that nursed 
| you since you came out of your shell.’ Michael and Snap 
| paired off into the chimney-corner, and Grace burst into tears. 
* Ay, cry;—you may well cry, Grace, butit’sno use. I’m 
ould, and almost helpless,—and God only knows ’—continued 
| the farmer, as he paced up and down the spacious kitchen, 
which his father and grandfather had trod before him—*God 
only knows how long I[ may be in the land of the living; and 
then, Grace, then what is to become of you?’ 

‘ Me, uncle?’ 

‘Ah, you uncle!—why you're growing as great an omadawn 
as your brother!” 

Grace feared to ask a question, but still the tears rained down 
her cheeks. 

‘Haven’t you heard me say, that 1 had three lives in the new 
lease of this place,—James Kenneth, and his son Thomas,— 
| Thomas, who was born the same year as you, my poor Grace, 
| —and—but the Lord forgive me, what an ould sinner I am!— 
|'Tom Kenneth cut off, asa body may say, inthe very bud of 
| his youth—the same age as you, Gracy—within a week the 
| same age,—yet he is taken,—a fine, strong, healthy boy—he is 
| taken—and you, a delicate, weakly girl, but the delight and 
| treasure of your uncle’s heart—you are left upon the earth, and 
in my own house, to bless it, as you have always done ;—God 
| forgive me my sins!—but I was always a passionate man—hot, 

















m- | touched by the deaths of those who are nearly their own age, | and hasty,—you’ll forgive me - child? 
t 


The old man kissed the daughter of his heart and his adop- 


” laughed pretty Grace, as she glanced at | utes before she perceived that a deadly palor had overspread | tion; and in the twinkling of an eye, the sorrow passed from 


\ her lovely face—quicker than she could wipe away the tears. 
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‘Sure thanks be to God I’ve heard you say that your own 


life’s in the lease, and sure that’s to the good still, and will be, ' 


please the Almighty, for many a long day to come.—And uncle 
dear, maybe the landlord would still renew it upon years;— 
and even if he didn’t, don’t fret on our account, for 9 

Before she could finish her sentence there was aloud knock 
at the cottage door; Snap, in his eagerness to investigate the 
character and demands of the visiter, overturned the wheel, 
and without heeding the mischief he had done, poked his snub 
nose through an aperture in the post, and growled angrily. 
The doors of Irish cottages are seldom fastened; indeed du- 
ring the last month, notwithstanding what is called in England 
‘the disturbed state of the country,’ I slept more than a week 
in the house of a Conservative gentleman, residing in the midst 
of a Catholic community, whose doors and windows were 
never disfigured by bolt, bar, or lock, though the house was 
known to contain much plate, and some fire-arins. I question 
if this could occur in any part of undisturbed England! 

The visiter opened the door at which he had knocked, before 
Burnett had time to raise the latch,—but Grace, as her uncle 
turned to do so, imade time enough to whisper Michael, ‘If 
you'll be a good boy, and not repeat what vexed uncle just now, 
for three days, Pll give you arosy-cheeked apple, and butter 
to the potatoes fora week.’--Mick laughed with delight, and 
Grace finished her speech justin time tosay ‘Kindly wel- 
come,’ illustrated by a pretty curtesy to the muffled-up stranger, 
who was now standing in the midst of the apartment. He 
wasastout thick-set man, whose blue great-coat, strong bro- 
gues, and well-fitting beaver, told of his belonging to the ‘war- 
mer’ portion of the commonalty;—his ‘shillelah’ was more 
carved than as it is usually scen in a countryman’s hand, and 
when he politely removed his hat, his brown clustering hair 
curled around a handsome, yet disagreeable countenance ;—at 
least, so Grace considered it,—she thoughtof the simile in the 
mock sermon she had justread, of ‘a look being as bad as a 
procesa;’ and after dusting a chair with her apron, and pushing 
it towards him, she waited, expecting that he would speak in 
reply to the friendly greetings he had already received. He 
stood, however, in his old position, looking alternately at Bur- 
nett, at Grace, at Michael and then investigating, with curious 
eye every, article of furniturein the kitchen—the delf neatly 
arranged upon the dresser—the three deal chairs--the stools and 
*bosses’—the uoggins—the settle—the wheel, that most unus- 
ual piece of furniture in an Irish cottage,—a small work-table, 
and a neat book-shelf ‘facing the dresser,’—all were carefully 
scrutinized—until at last Burnett became annoyed at his visiter’s 
rudeness, and in a rough tone said, the hoped he liked all he 
saw, for he would be sure to know them again.’ 

‘Ay,’ replied the man; ‘like to be sure | do—everything 
here is to be liked—and * his eye glanced familiarly at 
Grace, ‘loved, for the matter of that—but * —he paused, 
and looked round again—and again. 

‘It’s a wild night, and Pm thinking you'd better take an air 
of the tire,’ said Burnett. - 

‘Thank ye so | will; it feels very comfortable,’ said the 
stranger, walking under the shadow of the wide chimney, and 














* And when you pass that, you descend a steep green valley ?” 
* You do!’ 

‘ At the foot of the valley runs a bright clearstream, with a 
| bridge over it?’ 

* There did runa stream there,’ said Burnett; ‘but Peter Pike 
turned itinto his milldam, as I told him, contrary to nature and 
_Actof Parliament; so that now there’s a bridge without any 
| Water under it.’ 

The traveller’s countenance fell, but it brightened immedi- 
ately, and he continued,‘ And farther down that stream are 
the ruins of an old abbey; and under the south window of 
that abbey stands a broad, flat, marble stone?’ 

* Ay, true enough,’ said Burnett; ‘I’ve pegged my top onit 
many atime when I was a boy.’ 

‘ Peter Pike, then, has not turned that stone into his mildam,’ 
| persisted the stranger, smiling: ‘and asit remains there—why, 
my friend, our fortune’s made—that’s all! 

%1I don’t see—I don’t understand—You’ve not insensed me 
into it yet,’ said Burnett. 
| § The time’s not come for telling all; I have said enough to 
| prove to you, that without ever having been here before, I knew 
‘exactly what I have told, and more too, which, when I have 
\|had some refreshment, youshall know.’ 
| What the Irish peasant has to give, he gives freely, be it 
much or little. Hospitality has been called the virtue of sav- 
‘age life; be itso; its exercise is delightful to the wayfarer. 
| As the evening advanced, it was evident that notwithstanding 
|Grace’s desire to hear all the stranger had to comunicate, 
he was not disposed to gratify her curiosity, and she and her 
| brother were soon dismissed to their beds. There wasa half- 
finished closet inside Giace Burnett’s little room, which served 
|(if truth must be told) as the nursing chamber of a pet calf, 
| which she was rearing with more than ordinary care; for the 
creature was milk-white, devoid of spot or blemish, and conse- 
|quently regarded with superstitious tenderness. As the stran- 
\ger was to occupy Mick’s bed, the poor natural was content 
|to share the calt’s straw; but when his sister went to cover 
j|him with a supernumerary blanket, she found him sitting, his 
larms enfolding the neck of his favourite dog, and his eyes sta- 
ring with the expression of one who listens attentively. 

* Go to sleep, Michael.’ 

‘Whist!’ exclaimed the boy, holding up his finger. 

‘What ails you, Astore?? 

‘Whist!’ he again repeated. 

* Lie down, Michael.’ 
| *No, no; I saw—whist!—I saw what Lanty Pike kills the| 
| birdeens with, peepin’, peepin’, peepin’ in the strange man’s 
|breast—I saw the muzzle of it—he! he! Uncle’s the fool, if 
juncle trusts him—whist!? 








| The astonishment occasioned by the stranger’s story at once 
\faded from Grace’s mind; but if it did, her first impression re-| 
|vived with tenfold strength. How was her uncle to make his! 
\fortune?. What connection could he have with the traveller's | 
| dream, or the broad flat stone in the old grey abbey !—Her spi-| 
|rit sunk within her. A tythe-proctor had been murdered about | 
two years before, and thrown into the gravel pit. Her heart 


spreading out his hands to the heat which Grace increased by | beat feebly within her bosom, and half creeping and half stag- 
the addition of some ‘sods? of turf. *The boy—a natural— , gering to the door of her chamber, she put her eye close to the 
—the dog,’ he continued, talking aloud, and yet asif to him- |latch-hole, and saw to her astonishment her uncle evidently 
self; *the dog—the pretty girl—everything exactly as I saw it | preparing to accompany the stranger out, though the night was| 


—it is very strange!’ 

‘ May I make so bould as to ask what isso strange? inqui- 
red Burnett. 

* Everything—everything here,’ he replied, turning his back 
to the fire, and again surveying the apartment. 

* Nothing out ot the common, sir, barring Grace’s little work- 
table--a compliment from the carpenter,’ observed the simple- 
minded man, while Grace blushed beautifully at the allusion to 
her—(truth will out)—her lover! 

‘Stranger and stranger still,’ resumed the traveller; and 
that that young lady’s name should be Grace! 

‘Young lady!’ repeated Burnett; ‘she’s an honest man’s 
daughter, and a goed little girl, but no lady.’ 

‘She’s your mece, and that poor fellow’s your nephew, and 
that dog’s name is Snap, and your name is Corney Burnett, 
commonly called Black Corney, or Black Burnett.’ 

‘Holy Mary defend us! ejaculated Grace, crossing herself; 
even Mick opened his large brown eyes; while their uncle 
said, * Why then it’s known you must be among the neighbours, 
though you’re strange to me, and your tongue’s not of this 
country.’ 

‘| have walked seventeen miles since I entered a house--I 
was never inthis part of the world before—and 1 was born in 
foreign parts; and yet | am as much at home here asif I had 
lived in the parish all my life! Every stick of your furniture I 
feel as used to as if it had been my own!? 

Black Burnett crossed himselt as he turned to look round his 


cottage, and Grace slid slily out ot the kitchen into her little | 


chamber, and dipping her tingers in the vase of holy water that 
hung atthe head of her humble bed, sprinkled herself with it; 
wetting her fingers again, so that onher return to the kitchen 


she might convey a few drops to her brother's person: licr uicle , 


wore a scapular, so she considered him sate, 

‘Why then, may Lask again how you gained your informa- 
tion?’ questioned Burnett, as he seated himself opposite his 
mystifving guest, who on Grace's return was seated also. 

* indeed you may,’ he replied ; Sand what's not always the 
case, Pll answer you—I dreami it!” Upon this there was aloud 
exclumation, and a general crossing succeeded. Their visiter 
looked round and smiled. Do not be ashamed of your reli- 
gion, my good friends; I have been in many countries, and one 
religion's as good as another if it’s acted up to; that’s my be- 
lief. Cross yourself again, my pretty maid, and you too, Mas- 
ter Burnett, and I will tell you how it was; but first let me ask, 
is there not adeep line of sand-pits near this, a little way olf 
the road leading to the left?? 

* There is!’ replied the uncle and niece together. 

*And—now mark me! is there not a very large elm treea 
few perches farther on?” 


‘ There is!’ responded the same voices. 


|dark and stormy; the traveller was already equipped, and Black | 
| Burnett was’ putting on his ‘big coat.’ Nor did it escape the 
| girl’s observation, that the whisky bottle was nearly empty,and 
that though the stranger was perfectly sober, her uncle’s cheek 

was flushed and his step unsteady. She was about to let them 

see that she was not gone to bed, and to entreat her uncle not | 

|to go forth that night, when she remembered that their cottage 
| was ‘a good step’ from any other dwelling, and that if their 
| mysterious guest intended violence, he could easily overpower | 
'a half-drunken man and a feeble gitl; poor Michael was always | 
| counted as nothing. She saw her uncle take up his spade from | 
out the corner, and notwithstanding the stranger's entreaties | 
| to be permited to carry it, she was pleased to observe he persis- 
| ted in his determination to bear it himself. A tremor she cculd | 
;not account for came over her, and as they closed the outer| 
| door, she nearly fainted. | 
Black Burnett and his visiter proceeded on their way in the| 

| direction of the gravel pits. 
* You're sure of the road?’ inquired the stranger. | 
‘Am I sure that this is my own hand?? replied Burnett;| 
|* first the gravel pits—then the bridge—no, then the elm—then | 
jthe bridge—then the ould abbey—then the flat stone! Ah!| 
what will the neighbours say, when Grace flourishes off to| 

‘mass on a side-saddle? and to think of your bringing me such | 
news just as I'd got into the doldrums about the lease. Three} 
days--three nights, | mean—since you dreampt of the goold??} 

* Three, exactly.’ 

‘Under the flat stone?’ 

* Ay! dolet me carry the spade; and see, as we seem to be 
‘on the edge of the gravel pit, had you not better walk next to} 
it? you know it, and I don’t.’ 

‘1 thought you said you ware up to every turn of the crag, 
through the drame?? 7 

* Ay, to be sure; but give me the spade.’ 

‘I tell you 1 won't; hav’n't you the bag that’s tocarry home| 
jthe red goold? Lord, how they willstare! Grace shan’t put} 
| off ould uncle then with a bottle of whisky; I'll have a whole} 
jcask! Whir, man alive! can’t you walk straight, as I do? you! 

almost had me over the edge of the pit, and there’s good six| 
feet wather in the bottom of it. There, just where the moon} 
shines, is the elm-tree, and , 
In all human probability the word would have been his last,| 
for the murderer’s grasp was on the arm of his intended victim, | 
but that “lichael—the halt-idiot Michael—with a whoop anda 
halloo, bearing a lighted stick in his hand, rushed so closely by 
them that the sparks of his wild brand starred the stranger's 
|coat; while Snap, hearing his master’s voice, barked either in 
glee or anger. 


*Hurroo! hurroo! Uncle, uncle, here's the light for your's 
‘orthe devil’s pipe! Hurroo! night-rovers—ill-gatheres! hur- 
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roo! hurroo!, and shouting and jumping, Michael kept before 
his uncle, now tossing his torch into the air, and then whirl. 
ing it round his head. 

*Send the cub to his den,’ said the stranger, in so fierce g 
tone of voice, that the inebriated Burnett noted the change 
and turned to look at hiscompanion. : 

‘Send the idiot home,’ he continued,‘ or, by the Lord Yl] 
send him somewhere else;’ and,as he spoke, he drewa pistol 
from his vest. 

The sight of the weapon sobered the old man in a moment: 
*Stop, stop!? he exclaimed, ‘if you hurta hair of that boy's 
head, you'll pay for it—thatjs all. You're no true man to draw 
a pistol on such a natural as that 3—besides, what use have you 
for the fire-arms?? 

* Use,’ repeated the traveller; ‘why, you know your coun. 
try has not the reputation of being the quietest in the world, 
So, for my own personal safety’ 

*Quietest !'—repeated Burnett,—* I’ll trouble you not to gq 
anything against the country. I’m thinking you’re not the 
sort I took you for,—to offer to fire at a poor natural, whom ey. 
ery man in the parish would fight to purtect; and then to abuse 
Ould Ireland ? 

* My good friend,’ interupted the stranger, ‘let me beg of you 
to send that boy home; to trust our secret with an idiot would 
be absurd in the extreme.’ 

‘Asto getting Michael in, when Michael would rather be 
out, I might as well tie a rat withasugan. There’s no use ip 
gainsaying the poor natural. So I’m thinking the night is g9 
wild, and that craythur so bent upon watching what I'm after, 
that we'd better go back ;—to-morrow night will doas well, 

*If you'd just let me frighten him with a flash in the pan, it 
would send him to bed as gentle as a fawn.’ 

‘Flash in the pan! God help you man alive!—the whisper 
of a pistol even would send Michael over the whole town land 
before you could say Bannacher; and he’d have a croud round 
us that would beat a priest’s funeral to nothing. No, no; all 
we've forit to-night,is to go back and be asy.’ 

Burnett was determined, and his companion was compelled 
to submit, after trying in vain to impress upon the farmer's 
mind, that asit was the third night after the dream it was par- 
ticularly favourable for such an adventure. 

‘Sure, the gould isthere, and if it has stayed there for maybe 
a hundred or two years, what’s to take it away now, or before 
to-morrow night?’ argued Black Burnett; but I much doubt 
if the idea would have influenced him, had not the sight of the 
pistol awoke his suspicions, cr as he said himself, if something 
had not ‘come over him’ that turned him homeward. 

The next morning the stranger lingered about the cottage, 
making himself familiar with every winding and path in the 
vicinity, and trying, as itis called to * make friends’ with Mi- 
chael. Michael, however, was true to his first feelings, and 
eyed the visiter as ashy dog may often be observed to regard 
a person who has treated him secretely with harshness, and yet 
would wish to be on outward terms of civility. He offered him 
gingerbread—Michacl threw itin the fire; nuts—he flung them 
back into his lap. Inthe favour of Grace he made no progress 
either. His compliments were unregarded; and to complete 
his mortification, the favoured carpenter came there for a day 
ortwo. He could not help thinking that the carpenter had 
been sent for, either by Grace or Michael, asaspy upon hisae- 
tions. He saw that every movement he made, every word he 
spoke was watched, and whatever plan of action he had for- 
med was evidently frustrated for the present. Black Burnett 
talked to his guest eagerly of the anticipated treasure; what- 
ever suspicions or fears had been awakened in his mind had pas 
sed away with the darkness of night, and his habitual incau- 


| tion and natural obstinacy tended to make him as easy a prey 


asa murderer could desire. ‘The next night it blew a perfect 
hurricane—the sort of storm which a strong man cannot stand 
in--and the thunder and lightning sported in their fierceness 
with the windsand rain. The door of the cottage was forced 
in more than once; and as the fire gleamed upon the stranger's 
face (for he had gathered himself up, silent, moody, and dis 
appointed, in Burnett’s chimney-corner), Grace could hardly 
forbear thinking him the incarnation of an evil spirit. If su- 
perstition detracts from our wisdom, it adds to our poetry; itis 
the high-priest of a poetic mind, and1 much doubt if a vivid 


, imagination could exist without it. There is often more gen- 


uine poetry in the mind of an Irish peasant than critics would 
deem possible. The weather was such that noone dared ven- 
ture out; and the more terrific the storm, the more Michael re- 
joiced. He leaped—he clapped his hands; he seemed to his 
sister asif under the impression that his uncle owed his safety 
to the war of elements, which shook to the foundation their 
humble dwelling. At intervals the visiter and his host would 
look out upon the night, but it was only to return with discom- 
tited aspects to their seats, 

‘Uncle,’ said Grace, drawing him gently aside, * Uncle, dar- 
lint, I want to spake a word to ye; it’s about the lease, uncle. 
Matthew (her lover) has tould me that the landlord himself 
will be passing through Ross to-morrow, and he doesn’t want 
any of us to know it, because he’s always bothered about leases 
and the like; and you are sensible no Irish gentleman in the 
world likes to be tormented about business of any kind—he’d 
rather let it take its own course without toil; but Matthew says 
uncle, that maybe as my mother nursed him, and poor Mike— 
weak though he is—is his own foster-brother—it I watched 
and could get a glimpse of him, he’d spake to me anyhow.’ 

*1 wouldn’t be under a compliment to him for the lase,’ re- 
plied Burnett proudly. * Maybe, Grace, it’s more than himself 


Ill have one ot these days.’ 


‘Sure it’s no compliment, if we pay the same as another; and 
you were nevera gale behindhand in your life. And, uncle, 
honey! if it’s trusting to drames you are’ ; 

*You’re not going to prache to me, are you? said the impa- 
tient man, interrupting her. 

‘No, not prache, only there’s a look betwixt yon man’s tw0 
eyes that has no marcy init. Uncle, a-cushla—take care of 
him? 

‘You're a little fool—a worse natumal than Mike—that’s what 
you are.’ 
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‘But you'll take care—and about the lase ?’ : ; 

‘Let mealone, will you? Grace you're a spiled girl—that’s 
what you are—and it’s myself spiled you,’ replied Burnett, 
turning again to look out on the night, which, fortunately for 
him, was worse than ever. It was long past two before the 
faraily retired to rest; but Grace’s head was too full to sleep. 
She was up with the lark; a calm and beautiful morning had 
succeeded the storm. Matthew, her handsome lover, was rous- 
ed from his light slumbers in the barn, and she counciled with 
him long and earnestly upon her plans. 





‘The terror of that strange man leaves my heart when the 
daylight comes, said the innocent girl, ‘and yet I don’t like to 
quit him alone with Mikeand uncle. Mike thinks he’d have | 
pitched uncle into the gravel-pits, ‘I'hursday night, but for him; | 
—to be sure, there’s no minding what Mike says.’ 

Matthew thought differently; he said he had observed that, 
at times, her brother evinced much intelligence. ; 

‘The landlord will be in Ross about eleven, you say; and it’s 
along walk from this. A weary on the drames! But for the 
dramer, uncle himself would go, I know;—and yet there’s 
truth in them at times—and it was wonderful how he knew 
us all.’ 

Matthew smiled. 

‘Can’t I go myself, and you stay here?’ she continued. 

No; Matthew would not do that. What, let her go alone, 
as if no one cared for her, to meet her young and handsome 
landlord!—He didn’t care about the lease—not he—but, to 
suffer her to go alone! If she thought it would make her 
mind easy, his brother Bried, the stone-mason, should go to 
work at the New Pier ‘forenent’ the house, and he would be a 
safeguard. 

That was a pleasant proposal; and in her eager desire to ob- 
tain a promise from the landlord that he would grant her uncle 
alease of years, she more than half persuaded herself that her 
fears were imaginary. ‘At all events,’ she argued, ‘no harm 
can happen him in the bames of the blessed sun. I'll be back 
before night; and if I do but bring the proinise—the writteu 
promise from the landlord—uncle will be ina good humor; and 
then, may be—maybe—I’d coax him over to give up the drame, 
and take a fresh oath against the whisky.’ 

Poor, poor Grace! 

She wakened Michael, and telling him to take care of his 
uncle, promised him some fresh gingerbread if he was a good 
boy, and kept his promise; and having first left the breakfast 
ready, escorted by as true a lover and as sensiblea friend as ever 
fell to the lot of a country girl. 

Matthew is a perfect jewell in his way—sober, attentive and 
industrious;—fond of his home—of his wife and children ;— 
worthy to be held up as a pattern to all the married men in his 
country, whether poor orrich. I honor Matthew, and think 
him, (and that is saying a great deal,) as good as any English 
husband of my acquaintance. When Black Burnett got up, he 
was not a little annoyed at finding that pretty Grace had disap- 
peared contrary to his desire; and though he well knew the 
cause of her absence, for once he had the prudence to keep his 
own council, saying only to his guest that she had gone to Ross. 
During the early part of the day, the visiter walked about as 
he had done betore; but at noon the mason saw a strange bo 
give him a piece of paper—a note or parcel—he could not tell 
which, it was so ‘squeezed’ between their hands; but something 
of that sort it certainly was. 

After dinner, the stranger proposed that he should accompa- 
ny Black Burnett alittle way on the Ross road, to meet Grace | 
on her return; nor did he object to poor Michael bearing them 
company. The stone-mason, honest Brien, thought, after a lit- 
tle time, he would follow in the distance; though from the ear- 
liness of the hour, and the road being much frequented, he had 
no apprehension of any thing wrong; keeping however, his eye 
on the man he had been cautioned by his brother, and his in- 
tended sister, to watch till their return. The two went, to all 
appearance cheerfully, on their way; the stranger was one who 
had seen many countries; he could make himself very enter- 
taining, and nobody loved a jest ora good story better than 

r Burnett. Michael stopped occasionally to gather black- 
etries, to speak ‘to a neighbor’s child,’ to ‘hurrish’ the pigs, or 
to throw stones at the crows which congregated in the fresh 
plowed fields. The brilliant morning had sobered down into 
the fine, tranquil autumnal day; the broad-leaved coltsfoot, al- 











most as destructive to the cultivator of Irish ground as the su- 


perabundant ‘rag weed,’ turned the silver lining of its light- | 


green leaves to the declining sunbeams, and the hedges were 
gaily decked with rich clusters of the red-ripe hawthorn-berry. 

‘I cannot get on any further without something to drink,’ 
said the stranger, stopping opposite a way-side public house, 
which was adorned by the O’Connell arms, and a most unlike 
likeness of the*Agitator.” *You have treated me; now I must 
treat you.’ 

‘I have no objection to a glass of “rale Cork,” replied Bur- 
nett, ‘but I must not taste more than one, or Grace, the slut, 
will haul me over the griddle for it.’ 

‘I tell you what; have some of Cherry’s excellent ale, and if 
that doesn’t warm you, you can have something short after- 
wards.’ 

‘Something what?’ inquired his companion, unaccustomed to 
English slang. 

‘Strong, you know. Come, my pretty mistress,a quart of 
Cherry’s best!” 

The clear and beautiful ale sparkled, as, after he received it, 
he poured a portion into a measure, and turned towards the 
fire with the remainder, inquiring of his companion, ‘shall I 
warm it for you? Would you like it warmed with some sugar 
and spice, as we do in Wales” 

_ §No, no, do not put it on the fire, I would rather have it as it 
is,’ replied Burnett; *Cherry’s ale wants nothing but the 
drinking.’ 

‘You see,’ said the stranger, turning to the landlady, ‘you 
see he would not let me put anything in it.’ 

In an instant the draught was at Burnett’s lips; he had walk- 
ed far, and the heat and exercise had overpowered him. An- 
other moment, and his destiny on this side the grave would 
have been decided; but his time was not yet come. Michael 
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rushed into the room, and seizing the cup from his uncle’s up- 
lifted arm, drank it nearly to the dregs. 

‘Sorrow catch you for an ill——’ but ere Burnett could finish 
the sentence, his eye rested upon the changed and changing 
countenance of the stranger. Disappointment, rage, anger, | 
and hatred were painted upon his distorted features; painted 
so vividly, that both the landlady and the intended victim ex- 
claimed at the same moment, ‘It is poisoned” 

What has taken some time to write, was the transaction of 
less than a minute; the viilian seized the measure, and attempt- 
ed to throw what remained of the contents into the fire, but the 
arm of a strong serving-maid prevented his purpose. He then 
rushed to the door; but here, again, he was interrupted by the 
stonemason, who had quickly followed their steps; and poor 
Mike, who, with the strong animal instinct of hatred, clung to 
his legs to impede his progress. 

‘Fool! idiot! cursed fool! exclaimed the ruffian, endeavour- 
ing to draw the pistol from his vest. 

This recalled Burnett tohissenses. ‘My boy! my poor boy’ 
he exclaimed; ‘lay not a finger nearhim; for if you do, this 
hour—this moment--shall be your last!’ 

‘Why do you hold me—what have I done?’ inquired the 
stranger, as his presence of mind returned. *Who talked of 
— If there was poison in the ale, the landlady saw that 

e would not let me put anything in it.’ 

It happened to be fair-day in one of the neighboring villages, 
and a crowd soon collected round and in the house. Amongst! 
them—hurried forward by others, without knowing the cause 
of the excitement, but accompanied by her lover—came Grace 
Burnett; on seeing her uncle she could not resist throwing 
herself into his arms, and whispering, ‘I’ve seen his honor-- 
I’ve got the promise, and his honour’s own self’s coming this 
way—run out an’ make your obedience to him.? 

‘He’s a magistrate, thank God! exclaimed Burnett, rushing 
to the door. ‘Grace, for the love o’ God look to Michael.’ 

‘Michael, what ails you, honey?’ said the affectionate girl, 
turning to her brother. 

‘Nothing, nothing, nothing ails me—they’re all foolish— 
nothing ails Mick—nothing ails Mick,’ he replied, jumping 
and tossing his arms. 

‘Keep asy—keep asy,’ said the landlord. ‘Sure the doctor's 
sent for, and will tell us what to do presently.’ 

When Burnett’s landlord left his carriage, and entered the 
public house, the look of assurance which the stranger had as- 
sumed changed to one of fixed despair—he seemed like one for 
whom there is no redemption. *‘What you, Lawler—you ac- 
cusedof acrime? Your brother told me you were in Dublin? 

‘My brother ought to have done his own business himself,’ 
guilel the fellow; ‘but no one can say I meant to hurt the 


| 





boy.’ 

The rest is soon told. A favourite steward had induced 
Burnett’s landlord to promise him, that when the last life in the 
lease dropped, he should have the farm upon which his heart 
was set. By bribes and entreaties he prevailed upon his 
brother—a man of wild and reckless habits—to undertake the 
getting Burnett out of the way. His first plan was to decoy 
him from home, and precipitate him into the gravel-pits: this 
failed, by the providential interposition of poor Michael, whose 
idiotcy was strongly mingled with shrewdness. The villian 
waited another opportunity, knowing he had a strong hold upon 
Burnett’s superstition and his love of wealth; but that very 
morning he received intimation from his brother that it must 
be done quickly, as the landlord himself was talking of passing 
through and about his farms, and if once the Burnetts ‘got 
speech of him,’ it would be ‘all up.’ He at once decided on 
using poison, and we have seen how it was prevented from 
taking effect upon his intended victim; had any evidence been 
wanting, the remains of arsenic found in a paper on his person 
—his brother’s letter, which the stonemason had seen him re- 
ceive—the contents of the beer when analyzed by a neighbor- 
ing doctor, who unhappily did not arrive until poor Michael 
had felt that something more than usual ‘ailed’ him,—were all 
provfs of his guilt; but it is impossible to imagine anything 
more terrible, than the excitement which prevailed amongst the 
country-people, while the poor idiot was suffering the agonies 
of death. 1t was difficult to prevent their tearing the culpret 
to pieces. The fact of his wanting to take land over another 
man’s head would have been enough to rouse their indignation; 
but when they saw the simple, inoffensive creature, whose gen- 
tle words, and good-natured though witless offices, had endear- 
ed him to every cottager, their wrath knew no bounds. 

‘Iv’s a lesson to the landlord to see after his tenants himself 
that, | hope, he'll not forget,’ said one. ‘Sure the God of hea- 
ven, if he lifts the dews trom the earth, sends it back again in 
rain; but everything is took from poor Paddy, and nothing re- 
turned? 

‘Lift me to the air, Gracy,’ whispered the dying boy to his 
sister: *1 know L’ll be waked soon; but let poor Snap have the 
butter and gingerbread you promised me, for I never preached 
my sarmon since, to vex you, Gracy.’ The hardest and stern- 
est wept when they saw the poor faithful dog lick his master’s 
purple lips, and saw that master’s dying efforts to push from 
him the thing he certainly loved bestin the world, murmuring, 
‘Maybe ’twould hurt him—maybe *twould hurt him!” 

Dread and fearful was the oath of exterminating vengeance 
which Black Burnett swore against the stranger Lawler and his 
brother, over the body of the dead idiot; but it was not needed 
—the one paid the forfeit of his crime, and was executed 
within a month after its committal—the other disappeared, and 
was never again seen or heard of in the country. Black Bur- 
nett abandoned whiskey, and grew rich; but never could bear 
to hear of people finding money under flat stones. 

Matthew and Grace inhabits the dwelling still, though it is 
far more comfortable than it was; and Snap’s descendant can- 
not find a hole in the door-post to poke his nose through, though 
he is quite as cross and curious as his grandsire. 





A child without innocence is a flower without perfume. 
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ORIGINAL SCRAPS. 











A gentleman entering an attorney’s office when the thermo- 
meter was a: 90 degrees, observed ‘it was as hot as an oven.’ 
‘Well it may be,’ replied the sweating solicitor, ‘it is here 1 
make my bread.’ ‘ 


A Spanish Bishop preaching on the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, by a lapsus lingua, informed his hearers that ten persons 
ate five thousand loaves and two thousand fishes. As great a 
miracle as the real one. 


Solomons, the violinist, and teacher of George the third spoke 
thus to hisroyal pupil. ‘There are three kinds of violin play- 
ers: those who cannot play at all; those who play miscrably 
and those who play properly. I have the pleasure of informing 
your majesty that your majesty may be ranked in the second 
class. 


A prRINcE told one of his ex-ambassadors that he was ‘a 
beast.’ ‘I know not,’ answered the insulted courtier, ‘wheth- 
er I ama beast or not; but I remember to have had the honor 
of representing your majesty.’ 





SUGAR BEET. 


Tue Sucar-beetT is beginning to attract that degree of atten- 
tion which its importance demands. In examining into the 
propriety of its cultivation in this country, our notice is natural- 
ly attracted towards France, where it has been successfully 
raised for many years. After it is, in the first place, admitted 
that the beet will yield sugar in quantities sufficient to reward 
the expense and labor of its cultivation, there are then two 
questions for the consideration of the agriculturists within our 
territory: namely, the fitness of the soil and climate, and the 
means of making the sugar from the raw material. 

As to the profit of cultivating this root for manufacturing 
purposes, it appears that no better investment of capital can be 
made in France. Thecropsin that country vary from eight to 
fifteen tons tothe acre: say that the average is only eight, 
which will yield nearly sixty pounds of superior sugar and the 
same weight of molasses, from which a second rate article is 
made. Besides, there is not less than a ton of the cake, after 
the juices are expressed, being most wholesome and excellent 
food for cattle. The general results exhibited upon data, estab- 
lished by French manufacturers, show the receipts to be quite 
double the expenditure in three months; so that calculating from 
known and long experiments, no business could be safer or 
more lucrative. 

It is well known that the beet flourishes in our climate, and 
that our soil is most favorable to its growth. Unlike most 
other vegetables, this root enriches the land, and after the first 
care of ploughing and weeding is bestowed, will prosper with 
very little attention, When this subject was under considera- 
tion before the British House of Commons, it appeared on sat- 
isfactory testimony, that jn certain spots where the soil was 
rich and recently drained, eighty tons were raised to the acre. 
This is just the kind of land which abounds in the vicinity of 
water coursesin the West. The fertile bottoms which belong 
to all the tributaries of the Mississippi present the best possi- 
ble ground for sowing the beet. Most probably the average 
crop here would double that in France. 

For the manufacture of beet sugar to any extent, every fa- 
cility is at hand. The mode of conducting the process has 
been the subject of examination by an agent sent to France by 
Mr. Ronaldson, an enterprizing and liberal citizen of Phila-~ 
delphia. From the sowing of the seed to the chrystaliza tion of 
the sugar, he has acquired ample knowledge; and his report is 
highly encouraging to all who may take interestin the matter. 
The entire success of the efforts abroad, leaves not a doubt of 
equally prosperous results of similar attempts in this country. 
The immediate advantages of cultivating this root are briefly 
summed in these: 

The labor of preparing the ground is inconsiderable, and 
lessens with every crop. The soil is enriched, and yields more 
of the beet than of any other product. The pumice is supe- 
rior food for stock, and there is consequently no loss of the 
material. In raising the beet there is greater certainty than 
with the cane. The sugar is beautiful, and the quality corres- 
ponds with its appearance. 

It thus appears in every point of view, most desirable that 
capitalists and farmers should bestow serious attention on this 
subject. It isa principle of political economy that, as far as 
possible, every state should meet the wants of its people by the 
products of its own territory. Nothing should be imported,, 
which can be obtained by home industry at equal cost, In this 
instance, the balance is in favor of manufacturing an article of 
vast consumption, which can only be obtained from other 
markets.at a considerable advance on the estimated price here. 
If a few liberal individuals will set the example by, raising the 
beet in this neighborhood, and erecting a single manufactory, 
there can be no.doubt that in a very few years the experiment 
will be in general and successful operation through the western 

















A tear for the dead is worth a dozen epitaphs. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG, 
ADAPTED TO THE AIR 
‘Tell him I love him yet.'—+He must not dream of me.’ 


He must not dream of thee? 
E’en dreams he must control; 
Doom thought to slavery, 
Chain every power of soul!— 
Ah! whocan stay the wind, 
Who calm the boist'rous sea, 
Who change the course of mind? 
Who—cease to think of thee? 


Still here he thinks thou art; 
Still sees in memory 
Thy smile play on his heart, 
Like sunshine on the sea, 
At dawn, and noon and night, 
Thought soars on pinions free, 
Seeks still, its own lov'd light,— 
And in death—must dream of thee! N. 





EXCERPTS. 


FROM LATE FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


A PuBLicaTion of the trials of all those who have been 
placed at the bar of the Supreme Court of Caleutta, during 
even the last twenty years, would furnish an exceedingly in- 
teresting document, for in few places under European govern- 
ment have there been crimes of so singular a nature perpetra- 
ted. One, which occupied public attention a short time ago, 
was committed by a female in a respectable station in life, 
who made no scruple of owning to her counsel and those with 
whom she associated, that she had resolved to shoot the person 
through the head by whom she considered herself to have been 
aggrieved. She was tried for the attempt, which failed in con- 
sequence of both the pistols, which she had loaded for the pur- 
pose, missing fire; but in all her communicatious with the pe:- 
sons who were desirous of saving her from the severest penalty 
of the law, she declared her determination not to accept life if 
it should be coupled with transportation. This person, having 
dressed herself in male attire, walked into the mess-room of a 
regiment where a party of officers were assembled at dinner, 
and presenting a pistol close tothe head of the gentleman who 
had offended her, drew the trigger, and would most assuredly 
have shot him but for the circumstance before mentioned. She 
tried a second, which also failed, the first attempt having passed 
unheeded both by the person at whom it was aimed, and those 
who were sitting next her. The click of the trigger, how- 
ever, attracted the notice of one of the guests, and, turning 
round, he seized the delinquent, who struggled and fell, carry- 
ing chairs, hookah, and the officer who had laid his hands upon 
her to the ground, 

Another of the cases lately brought before them presented 
still more extraordinary features. A fire was discovered in the 
cabin of one of the country vessels trading from Singapore 
and Penang; it was happily extinguished, but upon examina- 
tion, it proved beyond all doubt that the utmost pains had been 
taken by the occupant of the cabin to procure the destruction 
of the KPa The whole of the floor had been excavated, and 
apertures made into the places below, in which gunpowder and 
other combustibles had been deposited. The train of fuse 
siewed that the party who constructed it must have been an 
adept in the art, but, as the best laid plans sometimes fail, an 
accident prevented the success of one which had been devised 
by no ordinary degree of skill. The passenger who had thus 
endeavored to destroy the vessel, was a jewel merchant. He 
had brought what he represented to be an exceedingly valuable 
cargo on board, consisting however of false stones, which he 
had shewn very ostentatiously to the people with whom he as- 
sociated, and which he had insured toa very large amount. 


himeelf of the treasure accumulated by a person whom h 


ast; his object was well known, 


deprived of the whole of his treasure. 
himself to the seeker of pearls, following him on various pre 
| tences from place to place, until they both 

the same vessel for Calcutta 
seen the bag which contained the pearls, which the merchan 
always kept about his own person. 





' only for asingle instant. 


called his friend. A well known dealer in pearls had proceed- 
“= | ed to distant countries for the Purpose of collecting the finest 
= of the kind which were to be procured in any part of the 

and it tempted a cunning, 

unprincipled man to devise the means by which he might be 
This man attached 


embarked on board 
- During the voyage, he had often 


Upon the arrival ot the 
| Ship in the river Hooghley, our adventurer entreated his friend 
| to entrust him with the care of this precious bag, if it were 
The merchant, suspecting no wrong, |say what is impossible, Let any one wl 
| OF Imagining that no robbery could be committed in the pre- 
| Sence of 80 many witnesses, in an evil moment complied. ‘The 
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IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


‘The thing that is impossible can’t be, 
And never—never comes to pass.’ 


Tals passage is often quoted, like many others, more for it, 
point than for its truth. I think it is going too far, and taking 
too much for granted to say, that the thing that is impossibje 
can’t be. Indeed I know but of one impossibility in the 
whole compass of nature, and that is, that it is impossible to 


t 


10 is thirty, or forty, or 
fifty years old, or thereabouts, look back upon by-gone daye, 


knave held the bag in his hand, pretending to weigh its con- and he will soon find his notion of impossibilities mightily ree. 


| tents, and then, as if by a sudden jerk of his body, let it fall 


| into the water. 


| unwittingly caused. 


His consternation and terror at such an acci- pronounces things to be impossible. 

| dent appeared to be excessive; he beat his breast, tore his hair, | said, that if he were a king he would e 
and appeared to be inconsolable for the mischief which he had 

Meantime, the merchant was somewhat 


tified. He will presently abate the confidence with which he 
When the country boy 
at fat bacon and Swing 
upon a gate all day long, he thought that it was impossible to 


. find any greater enjoyment in life: ex erience and ti 
| consoled by the assurance, that there were such expert divers hee f - y " Chi oe : “ey would 
in the service of the master-attendant, the late Sir John Hayes, |COpvince him of the inaccuracy of his notions, and the shallow 


that he ran every chance of recovering his property. Appli- ; > 
cation was immediately made to that excellent man, who was |tersis the doctrine of impossibilities set in a mor 
at all times ready to assist any person in distress, and he im- 


mediately gave orders for a proper search to be made in that ed so many impossibilities as lovers have 
The ef- : 


| part of the river where the bag had been said to fall. 


foundation of his theory of human blessedness. In few mat- 


e interesting 
No set of people have surmount. 
They have shown, 


light than in matters of love. 


| forts of the divers proved successful, the bag was found exactly | OVE? and over again, that the thing that is impossible can be, 


jin the same condition in which it bad fallen into the water, |and very, very often comes to pass. 
| and it was conveyed to the Bankshall, the residence of Sir says Julie Maria Fitzhigginbotham, 


John Hayes, to be opened in his presence, and that of his fam- 
ily. The pearl merchant, a fine, venerable-looking old man, 
| with a long beard, and an eye full of intelligence, gratefully 
| declared, that in return for this piece of service, he would pre- 
sent the lady of the mansion with a necklace of the finest 
pearls which the bag contained, Every eye was directed to 
the depository of the treasure; but to the surprise and dismay 
of all present, and to the deep affliction of the unfortunate 
merchant, when it was opened, its contents proved to be ut- 
terly worthless. The villain, who had in so cold-blooded a 
manner devised the means of robbing his unsuspecting com- 
panion, had constructed another bag of the same material and 
dimensions with that which had held the pearls, which he dex- 
terously substituted on the proper occasion, and securing the 
one which contained the valuables, cast the other into the 
river, thus concealing the fact of the robbery, and enabling 
himself to escape with the prize. The deluded pearl-merchant 
retired in great distress of mind, lamenting over the utter fail- 
ure of years of industry and travel, quitting Calc itta in the 
vain endeavor to seek the perfidious wretch who had deprived 
him of the fruits of all his toils.—Asiatic Journal. 





PoeticaL coincipence.—In the seventeenth century, Pope 
complains of the successful poet’s miseries: he says— 


Shut, shut the door, good John, fatigued I said; 
Tie up the knocker; say I'm sick, I'm dead. 

The dog-star rages! nay, ‘tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out: 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land; 
All fly to Twick'nam, and, in humble Strain, 
Apply to meto keep them mad or vain. 

Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the laws, 
Imputes to me and my damned works the cause. 


Petrarch had before made a similar complaint in the thir- 
teenth century. He says, in one of his letters, ‘Verses rain in 
upon me, from all parts of the world. If I censure, I shall be 
an odious critic; if I praise, a nauscous flatterer. But this 
would be nothing, if the contagion had not reached the Roman 
court. What do you think of our lawyers and physicians? 
They no longer consult Justinian or scalpius; deaf to the 
cries of the sick, and of their clients, they will listen to none 
but Virgil and Homer. Even laborers, carpenters and maso- 
abandon their hammers and shovels, to lay hold of Apollo and 
the Muses. In my house, out of doors, wherever I set my feet, 





The discovery of the imposition which he had practised, re- 
specting these jewels, lett little doubt of his guilt, and it after- 
wards appeared that this was not the first time in which he had 
attempted to enrich himself by similar means. People recol- 
lected that the vessels in which this accomplished incendiary 
had sailed, had been destroyed by fire soon after their arrival 
in port, but as the scheme had been carried into effect in dif- 
ferent places, and no suspicious circumstances had attached 
themselves to him at the time, he had escaped all imputation, 
until the failure of another attempt attracted attention to his 
previous history. Though the facts were clearly proved, he 
escaped with transportation, a sentence which at a former pe- 
riod had been passed upon a young officer, who had, entirely 
through ignorance of the existing law, set fire to some building 
in his own compound, which could not by any chance com- 
municate to others, and which, being hisown property, he im- 
agined he had a right to destroy in any manner which pleased 
him best. This latter case was esteemed a very hard one, but 
the judge proving inexorable, the convict was compelled to 
serve the specified time, seven or fourteen years, in New South 
Wales, but afterwards returned and lived in great credit in 
India. The circumstances o! the case were taken into consi- 
deration by the authorities of Australia, and the gentleman 
suffered little more than the disgrace and inconvenience at- 
tached to a sentence which compelled him to relinquish his 
Pursuits, and to reside in a distant country for so long a period. 

The pretended jewel merchant was an European, and as his 
schemes involved the lives as well as the property of his fellow- 
oreatures, the degree of his guilt was much greater than that 


versitying fanatics surround me, overwhelm we with questions, 
and bawl and dispute. The other day, a father came up to 
me in tears, and said, ‘*You have been the destruction of my 
only son.” At last recovering myself, I replied, that I neither 
knew him nor his son. “It is of little consequence whether 
you know him or not,” said the old man, “he knows you but 
too well. I have ruined myself to bring him up to the law, 
and now he tells me he will follow no steps but yours. I am 
now disappointed of all my hopes; for I much fear he will 
never be either a lawyer or a poet.” *—Literary Gazette. 





I nave almost become so fara sceptic and a fatalist, as to 
believe it impossible, to escape death by a flight to a foreign 
shore. Jf an invalid can find no remedy for his maladies 
amidst the comforts and consolations of home, in the air he 
has been accustomed to breathe from childhood, in the ele- 
ments in which his system is familiarized, in the prescriptions 
of physicians who are acquainted with his constitution and 
temperament, in the pleasures of society, and the cheerful 
faces of his friends,—what is he to expect from the innovations 
of new climates, new modes of living, new physiciaas, and 
the eternal solitude of strange faces? Every medical man 
knows how indispensable quietude of mind is to the convales- 
cence of the body; and it need scarcely be added, that nerves 
enfeebled and rendered more sensitive by disease, are ill at 
ease in a strange land, where a hundred little circumstances 
will daily occur to discompose and irritate the feelings. This, 
however, is mere speculation; and it is far from my intention 


‘Oh, mother, dear mother,’ 
bursting into a flood of 
tears, and throwing herself into her mother’s arms, ‘It is im. 
possible, it is impossible, I can never cease to love my ever 
adorable Reginald Clutterbuck!” After the same manner, the 
said Reginald Clutterbuck clenches his fist and bruises his 
forehead, lamenting the hard lot which separates him from the 
object of his idolatry, and he tells his inexorable papa, with 
quite as much dignity and pathos as the other tells her equally 
inexorable mamma, that it is absolutely impossible for him to 
live without his love. For three weeks he never walks over 
Westminster Bridge without looking through the balustrades 
and envying the fishes, notwithstanding the gas and common 
sewers; and there is constantly running in his head that beau- 
tiful song, the burden of which is— 


‘No, no, no, no, no, no, no, NO, NO, NO, no, no, no, never! 


I forget the rest of the words, if there be any more, but the 
above are the most important and comprehensive; for in pro- 
cess of time itis found out that the thing that is impossible 
can be, and Julie Maria Fitzhigginbotham finds that Mr. Smith 
is a most excellent husband, and Reginald Clutterb 
to think that Miss Thomson will make a most admirable wife. 
There, gentle reader, there is, in the above few lines, a novel 
for you, ora romance, it only wants filling up with silver forks, 
bad French, and a few extracts from a cookery book: the only 
fault of the story is, that it wants novelty, and is not sufficient- 
ly romantic; though I must say that an author must be a very 
poor hand at his business who cannot w 


rite a novel without 
novelty, or compose a romance from incidents not romantic. 


I like impossibilities, they are excessively amusing, for they 
generally comprehend the most likely and probable things in 
the world; so that when one says ‘Impossible,’ I immediately 
infer that the thing is as good as done. ‘Now, my good friend, 
I hope you will not betray the confidence that I have placed in 
you, but that you will preserve the secret inviolably.? ‘Sir,’ 
says he, ‘it is absolutely impossible that I should ever betray 
you! Oh, isit? Then the matter is as good as advertised: 
all the world will know it to-morrow. 

Impossible is a very pretty word to poke into the first sen- 
tence of an essay, or a school-boy’s theme. Exempli gratia: 
‘It is impossible to conceive of any thing more absurd than 
* Than what? Ay, there’s the rub. I will defy any 
one to guess; for the commencement of the sentence will equal- 
ly well fit five hundred terminations. (Edipus himself would 
be puzzled to guess what that thing is, than which it is impos- 
sible to conceive any thing more absurd. There are more ab- 
surdities twixt heaven and earth, than are dreampt of in our 
philosophy. In these march-of-intellect days, it might be a 
good speculation for any one to set himself up as a professor 
of impossibilities. By the way, now we are talking of impos- 
sibilities, I remember reading, not more than ten years ago, if 
so much, a very profound and philosophical paper in some po- 
litical or literary journal, demonstrating—ay, demonstrating, 
and that by the help of sundry knowing-looking diagrams— 
that it was absolutely impossible to apply the power of steam 
to the purpose of propelling wheeled carriages. My memory 
fails me as to the name of the paper and the number of years, 
but I am sure of the fact. I read the Paper with great atten- 
tion, and I was convinced that the writer was right, and that 
nobody could be righter. You see, gentle reader, he demon- 
strated his position; he put it beyond all doubt. Now you 
know that when a thing is once demonstrated, it is settled and 
established. Euclid demonstrated that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles; and also, that in any 





uck begins 











of a native, who, about the same period, contrived to possess 


to contend, that in certain cases a change of climate may not 
be conducive to heath.—Carter’s Tour. 


right-angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other twosides. In like man- 
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ner did this ingenious gentleman demonstrate, that it was ab-| 
solutely impossible that there ever could be such things in 98 
ture as steam coaches. He proved it—he convinced me be- 
yond all gainsaying. I hope he does not retract his proofs; in 
fact, I don’t see how he can. You may retract an assertion 
that belongs to yourself, and it depends on yourself; buta de- 
demonstration is quite another thing—it is as firm as a rock, 
and immoveable as the hills. I am sure that if Euclid him- 
self were to rise from the dead and go to Cambridge, and tell 
any undergraduate that he had changed his mind about the 
three angles of triangle being equal to two right angles, the 
undergraduate would tell him that he was a goose, and that he 
did not know what he was talking about. In fact, it is settled 
beyond all doubt that the three angles of a triangle are equal | 
to two right angles. In like manner it is settled, beyond all! 
doubt, that the power of steam cannot possibly be applied to | 
the impelling of wheel carriages. ‘The fact that steam car- 
riages are made and do move, may seem to militate against the 
impossibility of the fact in some slight degree; but in truth, 
all that the fact proves is, not that it is not impossible, but that 
I am correct in saying, that the thing that is impossible can be, 
and very often comes to pass. If reasonings were to be set 
aside by facts, philosophy would not be worth a straw, and 
nine hundred and ninety-nine wiseacres out of a thousand 
might pass for greenhorns and spoonies. Thus, in the matter 
of impossibilities, it may be stated that certain steam engines 
may be constructed on such principles that it is utterly impos- 
sible that they should explode; yet sometimes these engines 
take the liberty of being unruly, and, in spite of the impossi- 
bility of the thing, will blow up; but then those who suffer 
from the explosion have the satisfaction of knowing, if they 
are capable of knowing any thing at all, that they ought not| 
to have been blown up, by rights. 

Inthe vast compass of morals and physics we are perpetu- 
ally encountering impossibilicies which can be, and often come 
to pass. ‘It is impossible,’ says one, ‘to forget the kindness 
you have shown me.’ ‘It is impossible,’ says another, ‘that I 
should ever change my opinion on this topic.’ ‘It is impossi- 
ble, says a third, ‘that I should ever be guilty of such an enor- 
mity.? ‘It is impossible,’ says a fourth, ‘that there should be 
effects without causes, or causes without effects... And yet we 
are continually finding that all these impossibilities are coming 
topass. Inthe matter of the system of the universe there 
have been at divers times three different demonstrations: it 
has been demonstrated that the motion of the planets and the 
balance of forces are so perfect as to promise the perpetuity of 
the systems. Again, it has been demonstrated that the planets 
of our system are all rapidly and gradually approaching the 
centre, and that some of these fine days a!l the whole set will 
be congregated together in one knot like a dab of frog’s spawn 
inaditch. And, again, it has been demonstrated that the 
planets are gradually receding farther and farther from the 
sun, and that, in the course of a few years, we shall all fly off 
from the centre—whizz,—like the drops of water from a trun- 
dled mop. It isa difficult question to answer, ‘Who shall de- 
cide, when doctors disagree?’ It is still more difficult to an- 
swer, ‘Who shall decide, when demonstrations disagree?’ 
Any one tolerably well skilled in the history of the human 
race might write a pretty book, having for its title ‘The his-| 
tory of impossibilities.. Suddenly some one stops us short, | 
and asks if we are going to prove that nothing is impossible. 
Certainly not; quite the reverse: we are proving, or rather 
have proved, that every thing is impossible; only we wish it 

to be understood, that people labor under a slight misapprehen- 
tion when they say, ‘That the thing which is impossible can’t 
be” The long and short of the matter is, that impossible is a 
metaphysical word,—and metaphysics are totally out of fash- 
ion,—and that physics are all the rage: so that when persons 
ifirm that the thing which is impossible can’t be, they make 
akind of mingled proposition compoanded of physics and me- 

‘aphysics, and so they are quite out at sea, or rather they walk 

vith one foot on land and one on sea. The best way to settle 

‘he matter is to allow that every thing is impossible, only not! 

be too confident that we know the meaning of the word im-| 

msible. In this little paper we have shown that impossibility 
$no obstacle to any thing being done,—that what one person 

}toves and demonstrates to be impossible, another does. Steam 

‘attiages move on land, though it has been demonstrated they 

“annot; and Julie Maria Fitzhigginbotham has ceased to love 

‘ttever adorable Reginald Clutterbuck, notwithstanding its 

ter impossibility. Surely, we may safely, then conclude that 

‘thing is—which is impossible, and every thing which is im- 

*esible—is not.—New Monthly Magazine. 























im Egyptian manuscripts that have been brought to light, 
a, tlmost invariably found, either in the cases of the mum- 
“m rin the mummies themselves; most frequently in the 
“er, and generally within the thorax, adhering to the asphal- 
“@ or other matter which had been employed in the process 
‘ ‘mbalming: and all those hitherto discovered and read have 
" Rend to manne ~ deeds and titles of property, or at 
ne antigraphs of such, together with other circums 
"ting to the individual himeelf. am 
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THE POSTHOMERICA OF QUINTUS SMYRNEUS. 


Tue argument of Quintus Smyrneus is sufficiently indicat- 
ed by the title of Posthomerica, which his poem usually bears. 
He seems to have regarded the Iliad of Homer (we may be 
allowed to conjecture) asa detached fragment of the Trojan 
story, which he probably considered as executed with spirit 
and genius; but regretted that so noble a composition should 
be brought, as he conceived, to no regular and perfect conclu- 
sion. He therefore resolved to perform the same service for it, 
which at a subsequent period was undertaken by Mapheus 
Vegius, with similar views, for the Eneid. This supposition 
is at least suggested by the form of his work, which takes up 
the incidents of the Trojan war at the conclusion of the Iliad, 
and pursues them in a regular narrative to the capture of the 
city, and the departure of the Grecian fleet. If such were the 
design of the poet, it is evident that he had little comprehen- 
sion of the nature of epic unity, and little perception of that 
excellence of plan which distinguishes the Iliad, and is not 
one of the least remarkable circumstances of that extraordina- 
ry composition. 

Asthe poem of Quintus has been little read, a brief account 
of the incidents which it comprises will not be useless, espe- 
cially as they possess a close connection with an important and 
curious subject of Greek literary history. The work consists 
of fourteen books. The business of the poem occupies about 
thirty-two days, independently of a few scattered pages which 
contain no distinct calculation of time; so that the interval 
which it supposes to have elapsed between the concluding 
events of the Iliad, and the catastrophe of the Trojan war, 
consists of about forty days. The following are the principal 
events: 

A few days after the performance of the funeral rites of 
Hector, the Amazon Penthesilea, with a train of her attend- 
ants, arrives to the aid of the Trojans, and having signalized 
her valor, falls, in a combat with Achilles. Thersites reviles 
Achilles for his expressions of regret at the fate of Penthesi- 
lea, and is slain byhim. This occasions a contention between 
Diomede and Achilles, which is appeased by the intervention 
of the Greeks. The Trojans, reduced to despondency by their 
successive defeats, summon a council to deliberate concerning 
the affairs. Memnon, the son of Aurora, arrives with a band 
of AEthiopians, and on the following day contends with Achil- 
les, and is slain. The principal event in the subsequent battle 
is the death of Achilles, who is wounded in the heel by Apol- 
lo. Funeral games.are performed in honor of the hero, and 
his arms are proposed as the reward of superior merit. The 
competitors are Ajax and Ulysses, who plead their cause be- 
fore a singular tribunal of judges, an assembly of the Trojan 
captives. The award is given in favor of Ulysses. The dis- 
appointment of Ajax is converted into madness, and in this 
distemper of his imagination, he assails the flocks of the 
Greeks, supposing that he is inflicting vengeance on his ene- 
mies, especially the Atride and Ulysses, and finally falls by 
his own hand. 

It is observable, that Quintus on various occasions imitates, 
with a servile closeness, the remarkable incidents of the Iliad. 
As in the second book of that poem, Agamemnon, after the 
secession of Achilles, thinks it prudent to make an experi- 
ment of the disposition of the Greeks; so Menalaus is here re- 
presented as addressing the army with a feigned speech, ex- 
horting them to desist from the calamitous and hopeless enter- 
prise in which they were engaged. Calchas, who maintains 
the same office in Quintus as in Homer, exhorts the Greeks to 
seek the aid of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, and they 
send an embassy to Scyros for that purpose. In the mean time 
a third auxiliary, Eurypylus, a descendant of Hercules, arrives 
at Troy with an army of Mysians, and the fortune of war is 
turned against the Greeks, who (in conformity again with 
Homer) are driven to their ships, to which the victorious ‘T'ro- 
jans threaten to set fire. Ulysses and Diomede return from 
Scyros, bringing with them Neoptolemus to the Grecian camp. 
In the battle which ensues, Eurypylus is slain by Neoptole- 
mus. Philoctetes, who had been abandoned in the island of 
Lemnos by the Greeks, is prevailed on by Diomede and Ulys- 
ses to join the camp, and his wound is healed by the sons of 
Esculapius. Paris, being wounded by the arrows of Philoc- 
tetes, is destined by the fates to be saved only by the interven- 
tion of CEnone, whom he had deserted. She refuses her aid, 
and the destination of the fates is fulfilled in his death. Q&no- 
ne, relenting too late, throws herself in despair upon his fu- 
neral pile, and is consumed. The Greeks make an assault 
upon the city, but are repelled by the valor of AEneas. Cal- 
chas and Ulysses suggest the stratagem of the wooden horse, 
which Minerva inspires, and assists Epeus to construct. At 
this passage of the poem a combat of the gods intervenes, evi- 
dently imitated from Homer, and not deficient in spirit. The 
poet proceeds to relate the departure of the Greeks for Tone- 
dos, the fraud of Sinon, the fate of Laocoon, told somewhat 


joy of the Trojans at their supposed deliverance, their fatal 
insecurity, and the devastation of the city. The shade of 
Achilles appears to his son, demanding the sacrifice of Polyz- 
ena, which is yielded to him. The captives are divided, and 
the fleet departs. On the return, Ajax, the Locrian, perishes 
by shipwreck, in a tempest raised by Minerva, in revenge for 
the violation of her temple. 

It is not easy to ascertain with any considerable degree of 
accuracy the age of the poem, the chief incidents of which 
we have here briefly described. 

The first indication of time may be derived from the style. 
The general character of the language does not resemble that 
of the pure and flourishing ages of Greek poetry. It hasa 
scholastic air, which seems to refer it to the age of imitators; 
it is often loaded with useless epithets, and interspersed with 
fragments of Homeric diction, not always aptly introduced; 
the sentiments and descriptions are usually trivial, the expres- 
sions of them often pompous and inflated. Rhodomannus 
thinks that the language of Quintus bears a considerable re- 
semblance to that of Coluthus, Tryphiodorus, Museus, and 
Nonnus, a class of recent writers, who may be termed the 
grammatical poets; and who seem, in general, to have flou- 
rished about the fourth or fifth century after the christian era. 

Some marks of time may also be deduced from allusions and 
descriptions which occur in the poem. That it was written 
after the Roman power had risen to a great height, is apparent 
from the prophecy put into the mouth of Calchas, which de- 
scribes the future dominion of the posterity of AEneas, seated 
on the banks of the Tiber, and extending their empire to the 
utmost limits of the east and west. 

A simile which describes the games of the circus, and the 
combats with beasts, peculiar to the customs of the Romans, 
affords another general ground of conjecture respecting the 
age of the poem. The term anaktes, which is employed in 
this description, is that by which the Greeks were accustomed 
to denote the Roman emperors; and there can be little doubt, 
from this circumstance, that Quintus ftourished under the im- 
perial dominion. 

To these evidences it may be added, that Quintus is quoted 
and mentioned only by authors of a late age, and rarely indeed 
by them. It is the opinion of M. Tychsen, that he probably 
flourished about the time of the Emperor Julian. Earlier than 
this, from his style, and the general analogy of the Greek lite. 
rary history, he cannot well be placed. 

The personal history of the author isinvolved in still greater 
obscurity than the period of time in which he flourished. The 
few grammarians by whom he is cited simply call him Quintus, 
which is also his appellation in the most ancient manuscripts, 
without the epithet of Calaber, added in the Aldine and sub- 
sequent additions, and by common usage attached to his name. 
For this title no better reason is given than that a manuscript 
of his work, till then unknown, was discovered by Cardinal 
Bessarion at Otranto, a town of Calabria. To this supposi- 
tion the editors of the Journal des Scevans objected, that 
Otranto is not situated in Calabria, butin Apulia. It is, how- 
ever, by many geographers of reputation, assigned to the for- 
mer province, and was, in fact, situated within its ancient lim- 
its, 


The poet himself, in a single place, has left usa sufficiently 
clear intimation of his country. 

As the passage leaves little doubt respecting it, the appella- 
tion of Smyrnzus, expressive of the place of his birth or resi- 
dence, has been of late more usually added to his name than 
the former, but erroneous, title of Calaber. The meaning of 
the passage has, however, been differently expounded by cri- 
tics. Some learned men have constructed a fanciful hypothe- 
sis for the allegorical interpretation of it, and have imagined 
pom under the figure of a shepherd attending his flock, the 
poet meant to allude to his own profession, which they suppose 
to have been that of a grammarian, or instructor of youth. 

‘Quid enim aliud,’ says Rhodomannus, the best of the com- 
mentators on Quintus, ‘per musarem hortum et oves, preter 
quam scholam, et discipulos in ea doctrine et eloquentie stu- 
diis addictos intelligi existimemus?? This notion, besides the 
utter uncertainty of all such allegorical hypotheses, appears to 
be sufficiently refuted by the age which the poet ascribes to 
himself while engaged in this pastoral occupation, and which 
seems scarcely consistent with that celebrity in his scholastic 
profession which the advocates of this interpretation suppose 

him to have attained. The passage is, therefore, to be literally 

understood; and it is possible, as Bayle conjectures, that the 

writer intended to allude to the poetical action of Hesiod, who 

represented himself as visited by the inspiration of the muses 

while feeding his sheep in Helicon. The sole conclusion of 

fact which can be deduced from it is, that the poet was a na- 

tive, or an early resident, of Smyrna, or its vicinity. 

We must, therefore, be content with the scanty information 

which time has spared, that there flourished at Smyrna in some 

recent, but not very certain age, a poet named Quintus, of 

whom history has transmitted no other knowledge, and of 














differently from the description of the same event in Virgil, the 


whom the work before us seems to be the only remaining mo- 
nument, 
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With respect to the merit of this poem, we have already in- 
timated that our opinion of it is by no means so exalted as that 
of those critics who have represented it as little inferior to the 
immortal work of which it professes to be the continuation. 
In the invention of circumstances and arrangement of inci- 
dents, it is not entitled to any distinguished praise. There was 
probably, indeed, but little demand in this respect on the in- 
vention of the poet, his subject having been largely treated, 
in the same order, by preceding writers. No skill of epic ar- 
rangement has been practised by him, unless we may refer to 
this head a species of artifice, which, in imitation of Homer, 
he has adopted, of making the exploits of different heroes in 
succession the principal objects of his narrative, and thus con- 
centrating and varying the interest. In the characters we find 
little of that strength and discrimination which distinguish 
those of the Iliad. A general poverty and triteness of senti- 
ment and description pervade the work, very different from the 
richness, spirit, and originality of Homer. The similes are 
abundant; many of thei are mean and coarse, although some 
appear not deficient either in propriety orinvention, The chief 
merit of the poem appears to us to consist in the free and co- 
pious use which the writer possesses of the diction of Homer. 
He is styled, however, by Rhodomannus, Iliados continuator, 
Homeri similimus, and poeta longe prestantissimus; while 
another of his editors observes, adeo verbosus est Quintus, ut 
si otiosa et superflua, pars tertia fere operi decedet: Quintus 
is so verbose, that if you take away the idle and superfluous 
passages, one third of his work will be subtracted. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 





Air Favorit. From Norma, varied by Hunten. These va- 
riations on an air from a duet, partake of the popular style of 
this writer; they possess brilliancy and neatness, without being 
difficult or profound. 


Novvette Tyronienne, varied by Hummel. A _ magical 
name for Pianists. There are five variations to a characteris- 
tic theme, which are not involved, but at the same time show 
the master hand. This with the several preceding pieces, is 
from Foit, Meignen and Co. 





Ler’s AWAY TO THE GREENWOOD SHADE. Song, by Mrs. Yates. 
The melody is good. Inthe tenth bar is the fault of consecu- 
tive octaves between the melody and the bass, which produces 
a bad impression: the bass should be C throughout the bar. 





Jomposed by Horn. A double melody in 
It is expressive, and the harmo- 


BurtepD FAITH. 
the minor and major modes. 
ny is rich. 


My ratuer’s natts. From the ‘opera,’ The Lords of the 
Isles. By G. H. Ropwett. The composition is correct, but 
there are some melodic phrases in imitation of the Scottish 
style, that might be mended and increased in interest: they 
are very characteristic, but not in conformity with the best 
models. 


March AWAY, BUCKLER AND BONNET BLVE. By G. A Hop- 
son. A ballad, also Scotch. There isa kind of snapping and 
jumping in this species of music, that with a real Highlander 
may warm the tartan; but national feeling aside, good taste, 
the result of study and feeling, does not adopt for imitation 
these peculiarities. 


My own, my Native nome. ByJ.Harroway. A plaintive 
air; the symphony is well expressed. Published by Hewit, 
with several preceding songs. 





O HAPPY ARE THE SWISS MAN’s HOURS. Poetry by Barry 
CornwaLL; Composed by F, Stocknawsen. A well written 
and pleasing Tyrelien air. Firth and Hall: publishers. 
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-3OME LOVE TO ROAM ON THE DARK sca Foam. By H. Res- 
seL. Thisis one of the very, very few American productions 
that we have to record. The air is inconsiderable, and the 
harmony unvaried; but, nevertheless, the practical result may 
be good. 


SHE WALKS THE WATERS LIKE A THING OF LIFE. ANONYMOUS. 
By an ‘eminent composer.’ (?) Another native production, 
from Firth and Hall: New York. The melody has some good 
passages, one or two beautiful; but there is a nautical vein 
runs throughout the song, that vulgarises and deteriorates its 
quality. But we must consider American compositions as an 
especial favor, and ‘not look a gift horse in the mouth.’ 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 











Tue new houses of Parliament will cost 814,984 pounds 
sterling. 


The young men of the eastern cities are wearing Ellen Jew- 
ett hat bands. 


At the last census there were living five hundred descend- 
ants of the gallant old Admiral Coffin. 


Mrs. Stewart, travelling companion of Miss Martineau, is 
the reputed author of *Two old men’s tales.’ 


The St. Louis Observer (religious paper) printing-office, 
was lately destroyed by a mob, for its animadversions on Judge 
Lawless’ charge to the grand jury. 


Of the thirty-eight thousand pipes of port wine manufac- 
tured at Oporto, 32,000 are consumed in England and the re- 
mainder in America. 


Dr. O'Meara, Napoleon’s surgeon at St. Helena, is dead. 


The Post Master General has issued proposals for an express 
mail between New York and New Orleans; the mail to tra- 
verse the distance in six days, Under the present arrangement 
thirteen are required. 


Between one thousand and twelve hundred persons arrive 
daily at the Saratoga springs. There are never less than two 
thousand there and at Balston at one time. 


Another of Charles Carroll of Carrollton’s grand-daughters 
has married an English nobleman, 


A captain of the navy in a late debate in the House of Com- 
mons, said he had seen grand-fathers, midshipmen. 


Colonel Crockett’s rifle, powder-horn, pouch, etc., are in the 
possession of Captain Kimball of New York: he received 
them from a Mexican officer. 


Dr. Brute, Catholic bishop of Indiana, has reached New 
York on his return from Rome. 


The new hotel building in New Orleans, will have one hun- 
dred rooms more than the Astor House. 


General Felisola, commander-in-chief of the Mexiean army, 
has been ordered home: he is to be court-martialled for obey- 
ing the mandates of Santa Anna after his capture. 


One hundred million yards of calico were manufactured in 
the United States last year. 

The Maryland penitentiary was fired last month: the fire 
was discovered before it made much progress. 


The gold mines of North Carolina are very productive: one 
has yielded three thousand dollars a day. 


A petition, praying the aboliton of capital punishments, has 
been presented to the House of Commons. 


The population of the United States is estimated at 16,800, 
000, including 400,000 Indians. 

Rev. R. R. Gurley, agent of the Colonization Society, has 
been very successful in his collections in the south. 


The friends of the New York University are endeavoring to 
raise by subscription, $500,000 for the augmentation of its li- 
brary. 


Six schooners, two armed steamers and one guard brig, com- 
pose the Texan navy. 


The Texan government has ordered Santa Anna to Nocog- 
doches, there to be tried; when it is hoped he will meet the 
merited punishment of his cruelties. 


The Texan army has had a large reinforcement. 


Major Gates has proceeded to the hermitage to have an in- 
terview with General Jackson; he intends to apply for a rein- 
statement in the army, toenable him to have his conduct inves- 
tigated by a court martial. 


General Scott has demanded a court of inquiry. 


An estimate has been made that in twelve years the popula- 
tion of Ohio will be 2,009,000, Indiana 1,200,000, Illinois 800,- 
000, Wisconsin 300,000 ;—agyregate 4,200,000. The actual 
population of the United States is above 16,000,000. 


The Eastern low pressure steam boat Champion, has been 
fairly beaten on the Mississippi by the Paul Jones. 


The New Orleans Bee of the 13th ult. says the weather in 
that city is excessively warm, but that the inhabitants are al- 
most wholly exempt from sickness. 


Cixcinnati.—The summer has so far passed off pleasantly; 
abolition riots and a few hot days excepted. Both these nui- 
sances are now abated. The spirit of improvement is more ac- 
tive than for several years past: old houses are demolished or 
renovated and several squares present a novel and beautiful 
appearance. The ordinance respecting the side-walks is work- 
ing an agreeable change, and next winter the reproach of mud 
and gravel will no longer exist. We can inform our friends 
abroad that allis new peaceable and prosperous in our good city. 





THE DRAMA. 


Tee performances of the last week have been unusually at. 
tractive in variety and individual excellence. The engage. 
ment of Mrs. Knight has been the occasion of producing seye. 
ral musical pieces of established repute. As a vocalist this 
lady is among the most eminent on the American stage. Her 
voice combines power, brilliancy and flexibility, and while we 
object decidedly to her style in several popular songs, we 
cheerfully concede to her the possession of general good taste 
and comprehensive knowledge of vocal effects. Mrs. K. often 
indulges in antitheses, which, although artificially sudden, are 
certainly very pleasing and maintain successfully the interest 
of along solo. Asher chief peculiarity, and one which we 
consider a fault, is a habit of abrupt enunciation;—a sudden 
gush of sound and an immediate suppression; so that not only 
the final syllables of words are lost, but in some instances a 
melodic succession disagreeably interrupted. These remarks 
apply rather to some few songs than to the whole range of 
Mrs. Knight’s pieces, which she executes with neatness and 
refined judgment. It has been this lady’s fortune to appear in 
tragedy, comedy and farce, as well as opera; and the versality of 
her talents merit every encomium. A correct and spirited ac. 
tress, with a delicate conception of her parts and the ability 
to perform them, is not often found in the same person with a 
gifted and cultivated singer. 

Mr. J. R. Scott, a star of superior magnitude, first appeared 
on Wednesday. His tragic powers are well known to the the- 
atrical world, and in the east he has for several years stood 
among the first in his line. With a good person, good face and 
remarkable eye, Mr. S. has other physical gifts which are of 
the highest importance to a tragedian. His voice, though not 
clear is strong and masculine, his step firm, and his action dig- 
nified. The parts in which he is most successful are those 
which call for loud and energetic enunciation and violent ges- 
tures. Feeling this, Mr. S. gives way too frequently to bursts 
of passion, in which subdued utterance and a tranquil manner 
would be far more appropriate. This habitual error was con- 
spicuous in the performance of Damon: for instance, in the 
early scenes with Calanthe and Pythias, in which, however 
excited, his fury should have been smothered: more particu 
larly. also, in the parting scene with Hermione;—he delivered 
the words ‘my heart bleeds for thee’? most boisterously, while 
the least reflection may shew, that they should be spoken with 
deep toned tenderness. The result of this oft repeated error, 
is to weary the audience with noise, and detract from the effect 
of those situations which really demand impetuous acting. 
With this exception, however, Mr. J. R. Scott is a performer of 
sterling abilities, and uadertakes no part, in which he fails to 
engage the auditor’s sympathy and applause. We trust his en- 
gagement may be in all respects successful. Pythias, by Mr. 
J. M. Scott, was eminently creditable to his judgment and pfo- 
fessional talents. We can only remark that he played worthi- 
ly to the former’s Damon. We cannot guess what induced 
Dionysius to disguise his royal face and head in a modern broad- 
brimmed beaver. We doubt if the tyrant of Syracuse ever 
saw such an article; and until there is some satisfactory evi- 
dence of the fact, the quaker covering should be doffed. 

The ‘Pet of the Petticoats’ is a pettit comedy in three acts, 
among the novelties of the season; and a more innocent and 
excellent piece of fun it is seldom the lot of a Cincinnati au- 
dience to enjoy. The cast is admirable. First, Mrs. Knight 
‘the pet,’ is the very thingin look, word and action. It would 
be difficult to name a part, in which her vivacity and easy 
style appear to more advantage than in this. The song o 
‘Sweet eyes’ is alone worth a visit to the theatre. Mr. F.5. 
Hill hit off the ex-opera dancer to perfection ;—so tidy, so tight, 
so equivalent to all our ideas of the gay, buoyant, graceful Mon 
sieur Zephyr, that nothing was wanting in his finished repre 
sentative, but a grand pas seul; which of course he could not 
attempt in the precincts of a convent. Miss De Bar’s Mimi! 
What shall we say of it to convey a notion of its sweet simpli- 
city? Her naivete, conspicuous in ot her characters, isthe e& 
sence of a complete hit in this. The remaining persons of the 
comedy are in keeping with the former; all fair, some ex¢e! 
lent; a few concerted pieces are well sung, and taken alto- 
gether, we are sure that the Pet of the petticoats must continue 
to be the pet of the public. 

Since the remarks upon Mr. J. R. Scott's Damon were pe? 
ned, the opinion of his general style has been modified by wi” 
nessing his Iago. It wasa totally different performance: cooly 
studied, subdued, and Jeaves an impression very different from 
the former. We remember well Mr. Scott’s stirring persoo* 
tion of some characters, which perhaps he may have no oP” 
portunity of acting here. He was not as well supported 12 
Iago as he might have been. Mr. Farran’s Othello was © 
rect and satisfactory, in all but the quality of his voice. Why 
does he smother it? Beyond the second or third boxes, except 
occasionally, it is impossible to understand one word in te 





His utterance is thick,—puffy; as if he had something in bi 
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mouth besides his tongue. We hope this may be taken in 
good part; as with this single exception, Mr. F. must be consi- 
dered an actor of rare and various powers. 

It is the intention of the manager speedily to produce one or 
more favorite operas, for which distinguished vocalists are en- 
gaged. The orchestra is already equal to the instrumental 
parts. So far, with no greater exceptions perhaps than may 
be made to every company, the performances on our boards 
have been excellent. The house is always cool and pleasant, 
and we believe not a single instance of disorder has occurred. 
For citizens who cannot enjoy the luxury of summer travelling 
and watering places, the stage affords an agreeable recreation. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 








Messrs. Crank & Co., of Lexington, Ky., have just issued 
a duodecimo volume of four hundred pages, on Texas, by Mrs. 
Mary Austin Holley. This work forms a most valuable addi- 
tion to the notices of Texas which have already appeared from 
othersources; and hesides much original matter well digested, 
corrects the errors into which other writers upon that country 
have fallen. At this moment it comes very opportunely. The 
facilities enjoyed by the authoress for the collection of mate- 
nals, her relationship to the gentleman who was most active in 
colonizing the Texan territory, as well as her general fitness 
for the task, are sufficient guaranties that it has been amply 
and accurately performed. A colored map of Coahuila and 
Texas accompanies the volume; and its contents embrace, a 
great variety of geographical, historical, statistical, political, 
commercial and scientific information, together with personal 
accounts of those who have been active in settling the province 
and maintaining the present contest against Mexico. The 
chapters on the trade, products, climate and soil of this opulent 
region, present to the enterprising every inducement to emi- 
gration; and mainly agree with common opinion, upon the 
great fertility and other natural advantages which it enjoys. 





WE have received from Messrs. J. A. James and Co., a neat 
volume entitled the American Minstrel; a collection of popu- 
lar lyrical pieces, and the music of some most in vogue. Care 
has been taken in this compilation, and for its purpose it is un- 
exceptionable, embracing some of the best songs, etc., in the 
language, to the number of four hundred. It is an acceptable 
offering to amateur vocalists. 





Tue last number of the London Quarterly Review contains 
a just and careful article upon the modern school of French 
novels. It shews by outlines of the plans and persons of a 
great number, that they are unnatural, gross and licentious be- 
yond all conception. The worst crimes, such as decency and 
humanity abhor even in name, are depicted in every shade of 
infamy and every degree of excess, and the perpetrators ex- 
cused and even held up as virtuous examples. We are sorry to 
see an announcement of the republication of some of these 
atrocious books in this country. Few minds can leave them 
untainted. They sap public virtue and are cankers in social 
life, which if not pruned out in their incipience, may spread 
rottenness through the whole system. It becomes every pa- 
Tent to banish them from his doors; it is impossible that they 
can do good of any kind, and though in some instances they 


may fail to corrupt the morals, they must at least vitiate litera- 
Ty taste. 





Tue Devotep, a novel, by Lady Cuarzorre Bury, we be- 
lieve has been mentioned in a former number of the Mirror. 
Of several works of fiction from this authoress, who has long 
been before the literary world, and in favor since the appear- 
ance of ‘Flirtation,’ this one before us is decidedly the most 
deserving popularity. It is laid in modern fashionable life, 
and the characters and incidents are sketched by a hand evi- 
dently familiar with the most elevated circles of English 
aristocracy. We have no space for analysis: the chief merit 
of the Deroted is that attention is grasped at first and 
held throughout; without which no romance attains its main 
object. The style is free and forcible; the plot new; the in- 
cidents ever changing; and without claiming more than sec- 
ondary rank, this work is not inferior to any recent issue of 
the British press. It is reprinted by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 





Acxes Serie is another English tale of modern society. 
The story is highly dramatic and ably wrought up to the con- 
clusion. It differs vastly from the former, and many readers 
might give it the preference. The persons of the story are 
nicely delineated, and awaken in its progress most lively sym- 
pathy, which is only lost ina conclusion of painful interest. 
Agnes Serle is the production of a rich fancy and cultivated 
Mind; and although, as the Devoted, it cannot be called a 
hovel of the tirst order, it is still many degrees above medioc- 


Tity, s q : 
— E. Carey & A. Hart are the Ametican pub- 
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Mr. Sparks has published the draft of a farewell address 
which Mr. Madison prepared for General Washington, accord- 
ing to heads communicated by the latter. This took place at 
the close of Washington’s first presidential term when he did 
not anticipate a re-election. The following is an extract from 
Washington’s letter: 


‘That, to impress these things, it might, among other topics 
be observed, that we are all the children of the same country, 
—a country great and rich in itself, capable, and promising to 
be us prosperous and happy as any, which the annals of history 
have ever brought to our view ;—that our interest, however di- 
versitied in local and smaller matters, is the same in all the 
great and essential concerns of the nation; that the extent of 
our country, the diversity of our climate and soil, and the va- 
rious productions of the states consequent of both, are such as 
to make one part not only convenient, but perhaps indispensa- 
bly necessary to the other part, and may render the whole at 
no distant period, one of the most independent (nations) in 
the world; that the established government, being the work of 
our own hands, with the seeds of amendment engrafted in the 
constitution, may, by wisdom, good dispositions, and mutual 
allowances, aided by experience, bring it as near perfection as 
any human institution ever approximated, and therefore the 
only strife among us ought to be, who should be foremost in 
facilitating and finally accomplishing such great and desirable 
objects, by giving every possible support and cement to the 
union; that, however necessary it may be to keep a watchful 
eye over public servants and public measures, yet there ought 
to be limits to it, for suspicions unfounded, and jealousies too 
lively, are irritating to honest feelings, and oftentimes are pro- 
ductive of more evil than good. 

‘To enumerate the various subjects, which might be intro- 
duced into such an address, would require thought, and to men- 
tion them to you would be unnecessary, as your own judgment 
will comprehend all that will be proper. Whether to touch 
specifically any of the exceptionable parts of the constitution 
may be doubted. All I shall add, therefore, at present is, to 
beg the favor of you to consider: First, the propriety of such 
an address: Secondly, if approved, the several matters which 
ought to be contained init: Thirdly, the time it should ap- 
pear.’ 


In the address which Mr. Madison prepared, he informed 
Mr. Sparks, that the aimed chiefly to express the ideas contain- 
ed in Washington’s letter. How far he followed is evident 
from the entire draft which we subjoin. 


‘The period which will close the appoi ntment with which my 
fellow citizens have honored me, being not very distant, and 
the time actually arrived at which their thoughts must be des- 
ignating the citizen, who is to administer the Executive Goy- 
ernment of the United States during the ensuing term, it may 
be requisite toa more distinct expression of the public voice, 
that I should apprise such of my fellow citizens as may retain 
their partiality towards me, that 1am not to be numbered 
among those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

‘I beg then to be assured, that the resolution, which dictates 
this intimation, has not been taken without the strictest regard 
to the relation which as a dutiful citizen, I bear to my country; 
and that in withdrawing that tender of my service, which si- 
lence in my situation might imply, Iam not influenced by the 
smallest deficiency of zeal for its future interests, or of grate- 
ful respect for its past kindness; but by the fullest persuasion, 
that such astep is compatible with both. 

‘The impressions under which I entered upon the present 
arduous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In dis- 


free government, which has been the ultimate object of ali 
our wishes, and in which I confide as the happy reward of 
our cares and labors? May I be allowed further to add, as a 
consideration far more important, that an early example of ro- 
tation in an office of so high and delicate a nature, may equal- 
ly accord with the republican spirit of our constitution, and 
the ideas of liberty and safety entertained by the people? 


[If a farewell address is to be added at the expiration of the 
term, the following paragraph may conclude the present] 


‘Under these circumstances, a return to my private station, 
according to the purposes with which I quitted it, is the part 
which duty as well as inclination assigns me. In executing ity 
I shall carry with me every tender recollection, which gratitude 
to my fellow creatures can awaken; anda sensibility to the 
permanent happiness of my country, which will render it the 
object of my increasing vows and most fervent supplications.’ 


[Should no further address be intended, the preceding clause 
may be omitted, and the present address proceed as follows:] 


‘In contemplating the moment at which the curtain is to drop 
forever on the public scenes of my life, my sensations, antici- 
pate and do not permit me to suspend, the deep acknowledg- 
ments required by that debt of gratitude, which I owe to my 
beloved country, for the many honors it has conferred upon me, 
for the distinguished confidence it has reposed in me, and for 
the opportunities I have thus enjoyed, of testifying my inviola- 
ble attachment by the most steadfast services which my facul- 
ties could render. 

‘All the returns I have now to make will be in these vows, 
which I shall carry with me to my retirement, and to my grave, 
that Heaven may continue to favor the people of the United 
States, with the choicest tokens of its benificence ; that their 
union and brotherly affection may be perpetual; that the free 
constitution, which is the work of their own hands, may be 
secretly maintained; that its administration in every depart- 
ment may be stamped with wisdom and with virtue; and that 
this character may be ensured to it, by that watchfulness over 
public servants and public measures, which on one hand will be 
necessary to prevent or correct a degeneracy ;—and that for- 
bearance on the other, from unfounded or indiscriminate jea~ 
lousies, which would deprive the public of the best services, by 
depriving a conscious integrity of one of the noblest incite- 
ments to perform them; that, in fine, the happiness of the 
people of America, under the auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete, by so careful a preservation, and so prudent a use of 
this blessing, as will acquire them the glorious satisfaction of 
recommending it to the affection, the praise, and the adoption 
of every nation, which is yet a stranger to it. 

‘And may we not dwell with well grounded hopes on this 
flattering prospect, when we reflect on the many ties by which 
the people of America are bound together, and the many proofs 
they have given of an enlightened judgment, and a magnani- 
mous patriotism. 

‘We may all be considered as the children of one common 
country. We have all been embarked in one common cause. 
We have all had our share in common sufferings, and common 
successes. The portion of earth allotted forthe theatre of our 
fortunes, fulfils our most sanguine desires, All its essential in- 
terests are the same, whilst the diversities arising from climate, 
from soil, and from other local and lesser peculiarities, will 
naturally form a mutual relation of the parts, that may give to 
the whole a more entire independence, than has perhaps fallen 
to the lot of any other nation. 

‘To conform these motives to an affectionate and permanent 
union, and to secure the great objects of it, we have establish- 
ed acommon government, which being free in its principles, 
being founded in our own choice, being intended as the guardi- 
an of our common rights, and the patron of our common inter- 
ests, and wisely containing within itsclt a provision for its own 
amendment, as experience May point outits errors, seems to 
promise every thing that can be expected from such an institu- 
tion; and if supported by wise counsels, by virtuous conduct, 
and by mutual and friend'y allowances, must approach as near 





charge of this trust, I can only say that I contributed, towards! 
the organization and -dministration of the government, the best} 
exertions of which may have flowed from this source, I feel all 
the regret which an anxiety for the public good can excite; 
not without the double consolation, however, arising from a 
consciousness of their being involuntary, and an experience of 
the candor which will interpret them. 

‘If there were any circumstances which could give value to 
my inferior qualifications for the trust, these circumstances 
must have been temporary. In this light was the undertaking 
viewed when I ventured upon it. Being moreover still farther 
advanced in the decline of life, I am every day more sensible 
that the increasing weight of years renders the private walks 
of it, in the shade of retirement, as necessary as they will be 
acceptable to me.’ 

‘May I be allowed to add, that it will be among the highest 
as well as purest enjoyments that can sweeten the remnant of 
my days, to partake in a private station, in the midst of my 
fellow citizens, of that benign influence of good laws under a 








to perfection as any human work can aspire, and nearer than 
any which the annals of mankind have recorded. 

‘With these wishes and hopes I shall make my exit from civil 
life; and I have taken the same liberty of expressing them, 
which I formerly used in offering the sentiments which were 
suggested by my exit from military life. 

‘If, in either instance, I have presumed more than I ought, 
on the indulgence of my fellow citizens, they will be too gen- 
erous to ascribe it to any other cause, than the extreme solici- 
tude which I am bound to feel, and which I can never cease 
to feel, for their liberty, their prosperity, and their happiness.’ 


Tt only remains to compareth is draft with the Farewell Ad- 
dress which Washington wrote, four years afterwards at the 
close of his second term, and it will be perceived that there is 
a very material difference between them. This question, 
which is surely one of interest, is now decided; and leaves 
Washington with the merit, which reflection would award him, 
even if the proof were wanting, to refute the charge of having 
adopted both the thoughts and language of another. 
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To come like clansmen true and fair, THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT MISCELLANY. And battle with the kings of air. AND 
memes —— While thro’ yon shivered summits reeking, 
| The wearied sun his pillow seeking, THE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE POOR WOMAN. | A flood of golden splendor sent, 


Tue proprietors of these periodicals beg leave to present to 
And we, o'er inky waters rowing, the public a brief statement of their character, with a@ View to 
Each cliff its mass of shadow Geet, enlarge the patronage which has elready been 80 liberally ex- 
Gazed gladly on that glorious ray, | tended to them; that with increased facilities their value to 
Seen through the vista, far away, each subscriber may be proportionally enhanced, and the labor ; 
As if beyond its arch we scann'd, of conducting them adequately rewarded. = 
The portals of the better land. L. H. 8. The Cincinnati Mirror is published weekly, and is printed 
eal | on fine paper, and with handsome type, in quarto form. The 
matter of the Mirror embraces ail subjects unconnected with 
party politics and religious creeds. To afford ample resources 
for literary and scientific selections, besides the leading peri- . 
odicals of this country, all the principal reviews, magazines, 
weekly and daily journals of Great Britain are regularly re- 
ceived. The original columns contain serious and humorous 
fictions in prose; moral essays, papers upon the history, man- 
ners, customs and geography of the West; results of geological, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF DE BERANGER. O'er Scotland's rocky battlement; 


I. | 

It snows—it snows—and there, the church before, 

On bended knee a poor old woman prays; 
‘Tis bread alone she asketh at our door, 

As ‘mong her rags the north-east Boreas plays. 
Towards the porch of Notre.Dame alone, 

Winter and summer, seo her groping stir— | 
Por she, poor thing, alas! is blind as stone; | 

Ah! let our charity be dealt to her! 





Tue Chinese, in religion, as in all other matters, claim an 
antiquity beyond all the rest of the world. There never was 
| a people so completely the slaves of the giant, Custom. They 
| are the true practical optimists, and are utterly beyond both 
| argument or error. Every thing is as it should be with them, 
| and as it always has been. Some nations have broken up 


II. 
Know you this poor old creature's former fate? 
Emaciate in feature—wan in hue-— 
The wonder once of little as of great, 
Her songe in ecstacy al! Paris threw. 


Then often with the fresh in years and heart, 


| their idols of wood and stone; others have given up worship- 





























botanical and kindred observations; notices of new books; 





4 
Or tears or laughter would her beauty stir; | ping the sun to adore the Power which created it; and others| dramatic critiques, general intelligence, poetry, and the usual u 
Then in the dreams of all her charms took part , again have left the stars to their course, to prostrate themselves| variety under the editorial head. It is the object of the editor, f 
Ah! let our charity be dealt to her! | before the reptile which crawled at their feet; but the Chinese | go to diversify the contents of the Mirror, that the scholar who | 
Ill. are where they were thousands of years ago! There is no al-| seeks for solid and classical articles, and the reader of light lit. ¢ 
How many times has she the theatre left teration, at least no material alteration, inthem. Their kings, erature, may be equally gratified. For the quantity which t 
Pursued by voices earnest, long, and loud ! we believe, still trace their pedigree to the moon, and make| it affords, the Mirror is one of the cheapest prints in the United : 
When swifter than her hurrying steeds have swept cousins of ail the planets; and their sacred books (which they States, and as a miscellany of belles lettres, science and the ‘ 
The deafening cheers of an adoring crowd, also trace beyond the time of Moses) are older, better, wiser, arts, is the only journal of the kind in the western country.— h 
To hand her to the happy car that bore and less controvertible than any other creed, written or tradi-| In the conduct of it, the editor will always have in view the tl 
Her beauty off—all pleasure to confer, tionary, which has existed in the world from the time of Adam| advancement of pure christian principles, and the extension of 
How many rivals waned at her deer! (the Chinese Adam!) down to the moment of this present intelligence upon all topics which interest the American citi- n 
Ah! let our charity be dealt to her! writing. It is well, perhaps, for the stability of their holy| zen, and the western resident especially. s 
Iv. structure, that the native sceptics are dealt within a summary The Western Monthly Magazine is issued on the first of li 
When all the arts had woven her crowns to wear, way; and that the Phantom of Justice who presides in China every month ina medium octavo form of sixty pages, neatly 
In what a pompous dwelling did she move! | (and who has long since quitted the balance for the sword) as| stitched and covered. It is printed on superior paper with is 
How many crystals, bronzes, columns there little permits impudent curiosity to assail it from abroad, as| new and elegant type, and every pains is taken to make it in 
The gather’d tributes given by love to love! | heresy to sap it at home. An offender against the most trivial! mechanical appearance equal to any similar print in the Union. L 
How many faithful poets at her feasts | point of faith is tried for his life, equally with one who prints} It will be the main object of the editor to sustain the Wes- is 
Would to all toasts ‘her happiness’ prefer ! | the scriptures and thereby extends the religion! In regard to| tern title of the Magazine. The Mississippi Valley offers a 
All palaces have got their swallows’ nests ! downrigit unbelievers, their heads are cut off without cere-| boundless field of research and speculation upon its antiquities, th 
Ah! let our charity be dealt to her! mony. The consequence of all this is, that the Emperor, to| mineral features, public institutions of every description, and : 
Ve | this day, remains first cousin of the moon, and the people of | its population, their condition and prospects. To collect and t 
Prightful reverse! one day with fell disease | China are Pagans ail. afford accurate information upon all these subjects no labor or ip 
Breaks her sweet voice—her sight is set in (ears! effort will be wanting. Writers of established reputation in at 
And soon—slone and poor—upon her knees, : the West, have promised liberal contributions to the pages of ar 
She begs as I have scen her twenty years! __ At the time when the desolating earthquake that occurred | jhe Magazine, and with their assistance it is confidently assert- H 
No hand could more benevolence have spread, | in Zante, in the end of 1820, took place, a remarkable circum-| o4 that it will always contain articles of interest and sterling ( 
None with more kindness could more gold confer, | stance was observed just preceding the shock. Three or four value. Polite literature,—tales, poetry etc. form a portion of y= 
Than that she hesitates to hold for bread. | minutes before there was seen at the distance of two miles every number; and these also are on Western subjects and ~ 
Ab! let our charity be dealt to her! (from the point or promontory of Geraca, which is to the S. E. illustrative of the scenery and the habits of the people. Re- W 
vi. | of ts a ain’ ~~ = —- ond almost swimming views of new works are regularly embraced in the Magazine. 
Oh grief! oh misery! doubled is the cold, rs a — 0 newton luminous five or six minutes. Although these two periodicals are under the same editor f 
Benum)b'd are her old limbs, and stiff the while ; —— distance nom which it was seen, it seemed to be five or! subscribers may be assured that they are kept entirely distinct. a 
Her fingers scarcely can the rosary hold, six feet in diameter. Could this be hydrogen gas emanating All the matter of the Magazine is original; and that there may u 
Which but a moment past had made her smile from some volcanic submarine cavern, and which issuing out be no interference, the selected portions of the Mirror will ¥ 
If "neath such ille her heart—still soft—can raise of the waterin an aeriform column, sought tv come in contact always be from other sources. By this means, patrons of both 4 
{ts food from piety, nor once demur with the electricity of the atmosphere? This gas taking fire, works may be certain of finding novelty in their respective ‘ 
To put her faith in th’ heaven to which she prays, | continued to burn till the inflammable matter was consumed. pages. The same spirit to promote the common cause of reli- t{ 
eee ee aD gion, good morals, patriotism and intellectual culture, which is le 
staat Georce Fox’s CommanpMeNTs.—Thou shalt not pay tithes, pledged in the Cincinass Mirror, wit a — 4 my bre " 
LOCH LOMOND. _ Thou shalt not marry with a priest. Thou shalt not put off thy Monthly Magazine; and the — — ee = 
eciinitiets Oiatins iaiinaiiaias ) hat in respect to thy superiors. Thou shalt not shut up thy a neon community tor a continua 
400 ' ’ ’ a ee : extensi ge. 
Which ‘neath the mountains’ rugged screen, — a ae mean os ee ‘ ge Toseveral personal friends and others, the editor is wane 
a RE a shalt not carry guns in thy ship. Thou shalt not wear lace, for their contributions to these periodicals. A continuation 0 


With welcome and refreshment meet, 
Doth well the weary traveller greet. 

Off on Loch Lomond !—scarce the gale 
Doth idly swell our snowy sail, 

And not a vapor dims the eye 
in silver cloud or azure sky. 

While o'er its mirror, broad and deep, 
With gently curving course we sweep, 
What thoughts on angel pinions driven, 
Drop in the heart the seeds of heaven, 
These winged seeds, whose fruit sublime 
Decays not, with decaying time. 

The tender friend, whom thou hast laid 
in some far church-yard's distant shade,— 
Thy gentle babe, who never more 
Must sport around its parent's door, 
Return they not, with phantom-glide 
As if to journey by thy side? 
Now fleets the illusion, sadly dear, 
And Nature claims thy rapturous tear 
Ben Lomond's giant form grows high, 
Like him of Gath, whose haughty eye 
Frowned dark o’er Elah’s tented vale, 
And turn'd the host of Israel pale. 
Behold Ben Arthur's warrior crest, 
Fire at the banner of the west, 
As though he warned with stogan cry, 
The bighland spear-points bristling nigh, 


_ nor ribbonds, nor skimming-dish hats, nor short aprons, nor 
| slits on the walstcoat, nor long scarfs like flying colors, nor 
unnecessary buttons. Thou shalt call the days of the week, 


first day, second day, third day; and the months, first month, 
second month, third month. 





AxsouuvTe idleness is no more admissible in the moral world, 
than an absolute vacuum can be considered as philosophically 
true in the physical world. Tom who spends all his mornings 

_ in study, and his brother in whistling about the house, are both 
employed; and it would be as irksome to the young brother 
to be withheld from his employment, as it would be te Tom to 





have his book shut up. With respect to society, no doubt idle- 
| ness is properly condemned, as it is an employment producing | 


no good to the public; or in the language of Adam Smith,| 
* *tis unproductive labor.’ | 





| 


Tut Albanian women have a custom which at any rate pre-| 
vents a portion of deceit and disappointment in regard to mar-! 


| tiages. The younger females wear a kind of skull-cap, com-| 


posed entirely of peices of silver coin, paras and piastres, with, 
their hair falling down in braids to a great length, and also| 
strung with money. This is avery prevailing fashion; and a 


girl, before she is married, as she collects her portion, carries 
it on her head. 





their favors is respectfully solicited. Correspondents at a dis- 
tance may find occasional difficulty in forwarding manuscripts 
to this city when too large for the mails, and to obviate this 
in a measure, are informed that any thing deposited with the 


| gentlemen named below, will be duly received by the editor. 


St. Louis, Charles D. Drake, Esq. Louisville, James Max- 


| well, Jr. Main street. Pittsburgh, William Eichbaum. Phila 


delphia, William Fry. 

Terms.—Each work is published at three dollars a year, ia 
advance, or three dollars and fifty cents if payment be delayed 
six months. 

The July and August numbers of the Western Monthly 
Magazine were issued respectively on the first instant. A few 
extra copies are printed, to afford new subscribers the oppor 
tunity of dating subscriptions from the middle of the year. 

Those on the list, who are yet in arrears, are earnestly Te 


| quested to make immediate payment, that the trouble and ex 
| pense of letters may be saved. 
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